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ION” 1.1.C! 


The success of your plans for improving operating efficieng 
dependent largely upon the facilities which you provide your 
patchers, wayside operators, enginemen and trainmen for) 
forming their duties. There’s no better way to insure their ab 
to discharge their operating duties effectively than by makiy 
possible for them to confer instantly and conveniently—with 
leaving their posts of duty. 


That’s exactly what “Union” Inductive Train Communica 
does—and voice communication co-ordinates their knowled 
thinking, and actions for better railroading! 


“Union” Inductive Train Communication can help main 
those shorter, faster schedules with which you are bidding 
passenger business. It can reduce delays and get freight thro 
faster—pleasing consignee and shipper, increasing track capat 
and rolling equipment availability. It can speed freight ¢ 
classification in your hump or flat yard, with the same desir 
results. Finally, it can augment the effectiveness of other fact 
which your railroad uses for the comfort and well being of! 
passengers! 


Bulletin 160 explains “Union” Inductive Train Commi 
cation and many of its features which assure Detter ( 
ordination for better railroading. Write for it—or, bet 
yet, let a representative from your nearest “Union” dist 
sales office give you full particulars. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMP 
SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SS) ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCS 
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READY TO SPEND $1.3 BILLION: The railroads plan to spend 
about 60 per cent more for equipment and permanent im- 
provements in 1948 than they did in 1947 (a record year), 
according to estimates compiled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and outlined in the article on page 


58 herein. 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 








FARICY FOR A FINISH FIGHT: The president of Association 
of American Railroads, in a forthright declaration of policy 
this week (reported in our news pages), has served notice 
on the brothers that the railroads cannot—and in their em- 
ployees’ interest should not—give in, with mere perfunctory 
opposition, to the so-called third-round wage rise demands 
just promulgated by the non-ops. There has to be an 
end to the appeasement technique at some time, and it is 
his conviction that there is no profit to anybody in post- 
poning the showdown. 





PERFECTING THE POLICY: Last week the House interstate 
commerce committee devoted three days to hearings in 
the general investigation of the national transportation 
policy inaugurated by Representative Lea of California, 
which is being continued to develop a basis for moderniz- 
ing and improving that policy as formally expressed by 
Congress. The views of spokesmen for the Transporta- 
tion Association of America, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, the commercial air lines, the bus lines, 
truckers, forwarders, ocean ship lines, and organizations 
of large shippers all were put into the record to sup- 
plement written statements filed earlier. As indicated in our 
digest of the proceedings in this issue’s news columns, all 
of these interests save one were in substantial agreement 
as to the desirability of unifying the federal regulatory 
functions affecting transportation in a single agency in- 
dependent of the executive branch of the government. 
The exception, of course, is: the air lines, consistent in 
their bitter opposition to any move that might deprive 
them of the competitive advantage of a special set-up to 
promote their interests at the taxpayers’ expense. 
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SUITABLE SMALL STATIONS: One of our illustrated articles 
tells what the Seaboard Air Line has done to improve 
the appearance and utility of two passenger stations in 
relatively small but important Florida towns, in one case 
by putting up a new building in a more appropriate loca- 
tion and in the other by enlarging and systematizing the 
facilities of an existing 20-year-old structure. 





RATES UP AGAIN: Another “interim” increase in railroad 
freight rates was authorized this week by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Details are set forth in the article 
on page 42. Roads in Official territory get a larger rela- 
tive increase, the South gets a small one, and most of the 
West gets none, except on specified commodities. The net 
gain, on an annual basis at last year’s traffic levels, 
would be $300 million over current rates. The commis- 








sion’s willingness to act relatively promptly on discovering 
the railroad’s acute need for more income to maintain 
their credit and pay for betterments is encouraging, and, 
as A.A.R. President Faricy says, it raises hopes for an 
adequate permanent increase. But the commission’s sur- 
prise that the winter weather was bad—that there was 
a strike in the coal mines, and that the carriers’ cash po- 
sition has been affected by their ever-growing wage bill— 
is not so promising. Commissioner Mitchell may not be 
alone in believing that there is “no good reason” for putting 
off once more a determination of the amount of the per- 
manent increase. 





GAMBLING WITH DESTINY: The leaders of the railroad 
brotherhoods continue to adhere to a simple policy which 
steadily serves them well—though there is room for 
debate as to whether their followers who work on the 
railroads have been equally benefitted. That policy is 
to demand more and more pay for less and less work. 
It is possible for the railroads, or any industry, to meet 
such demands superficially under some conditions (as 
when money becomes cheaper), our leading editorial 
points out, but it is possible for an employer to pay more 
real wages only .(1) if its employees’ productivity is in- 
creased at least proportionately, or (2) if the employer 
can pass the cost increment along to the other contribu- 
tors to the national income pool. If a complaisant govern- 
ment permits unions by brute force to exact more pay 
without doing more work in return, the ability of the 
industry to provide employment is jeopardized and its 
chances of survival in a highly competitive economy are 
injured. Neither result is, in the long run, particularly 
rewarding to the men who pay the union bosses’ salaries. 





AN OLD TRIBULATION: Railroads buy better locomotives and 
larger cars, install centralized traffic control and re- 
tarders and new communication facilities, and rebuild their 
tracks and yards, all with the idea of producing better 
transportation at lower cost. But Robert Schey, superin- 
tendent of the Nickel Plate’s car department, has just 
hammered home again the fundamental fact that the ad- 
vantages of all of these measures can be nullified by train 
delays resulting from hot boxes. His comments form an 
article in this issue (page 54). 





FRENCH FREIGHT RATES: Up to 1944 the French govern- 
ment railroads charged freight rates largely the result 
of rule-of-thumb applications of the what-the-traffic-will- 
bear principle. Now mathematics has been brought into 
the picture, and a completely revised basis of charges and 
classification reflects the relationships between the value 
of commodities and the cost of transporting them. One 
significant result of the institution of the new rate-making 
technique is the elimination of situations in which traffic 
is handled at an out-of-pocket loss. This new development 
is surveyed in an article this week (page 46) by G. Lloyd 
Wilson, the University of Pennsylvania’s distinguished 
professor of transportation and public utilities. 















ONLY PERFECTLY=CENTERED CONDUCTORS 





The Okonite Strip Insulating Method is the only process that provides 
perfect centering of conductors and at the same time permits inspection of 
every foot of insulation during the entire application operation. 


Here’s what happens. Precisely-measured, smoothly-calendered strips of rubber 
compound pass through “covering wheels” and are individually folded around 
the conductor. 


This;procedure provides automatic centering. It eliminates uneven walls of 
insulation. And asa result, the Okonite Strip Method removes every chance of 
electrical failure from imperfect centering. The process is the same for all 
layers, except that the outside layer is backed with a pure tin sheet, forming a 
continuous metal mold to assure uniform vulcanizing. 


Bulletin 101 gives you further information on the Up-River Fine Para rubber 


used in Okonite insulation as well as data on many manufacturing steps taken 
only by Okonite to build user-benefits into longest-lived electrical wires and 
cables. Write for it to The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 

















with today’s 
installation costs* 
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will be economical 







% The lifetime cost of a cable rather 
than its first cost-is the only true meas- 
ure. Okonite wires and cables, built 
to stand up better and longer, can 
offset high installation costs. 
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The railroad employees who are seeking large in- 
creases in wage rates per hour and a reduction in 
their hours per week—cutting down the amount of 
useful work turned out per employee—would find 
it a profitable exercise to reflect on what their 
chances are of “making it stick” if they should suc- 
ceed in winning, on paper, the objectives they are 
striving for. If, in due course, the weekly hours 
are limited to 40 with a large increase in rates per 
hour with prohibitive penalties for Saturday, Sun- 
day and holiday work—can these employees expect 
that their situation will actually be improved by 
such a victory? 


Products, Not Dollars, the Criterion 


No American ought to lose sight of the fact that 
our country is trying to avoid another war and that 
this program is going to take a lot of agricultural 
products and manufactured goods which, otherwise, 
Americans themselves might consume. If the re- 
armament and European relief programs are con: 
sidered, not in terms of paper dollars but in terms 
of the physical quantities of goods they will require, 
then it will be easier to understand that the Ameri- 
can people are going to have to produce more or be 
content to consume less. If, for example, annual 
automolsie production totals 4,000,000 and 10 per 
cent of that production, or 400,000 vehicles, are to 





MORE PAY FOR LESS WORK 


be sent to Europe or used for military purposes— 
then American consumers must either (1) get along 
with 400,000 fewer automobiles or (2) persuade the 
people who make automobiles to find some way of 
producing 4,400,000 units instead of only 4,000,000. 

In point of fact, more is needed than just an in- 
crease of 400,000 automobiles—because that would 
only retain the status quo. If the standard of living 
is to rise instead of standing still, production per 
average individual worker must increase enough to 
produce (1) his quota of all the supplies which are 
going to be sent to Europe or used for military re- 
armament plus (2) his share of the additional goods 
needed to raise the average American’s living 
standard. 

It was possible for wages to keep going up during 
the war because rationing kept people from spend- 
ing all they earned, and the purchase of war bonds 
absorbed the surplus. If labor would take its pay 
increases in government bonds and agree never to 
cash them in, present demands for increased wages 
with easier hours might be conceded—but neither 
bonds nor paper money are any good unless they 
can be exchanged for something useful. If there are 
to be more automobiles, more hams, more suits of 
clothes, more freight cars, more railroad transporta- 
tion for each American to enjoy—at the very time 
we are increasing our gifts of all these things to 
Europe and are increasing our use of them for mili- 












tary purposes—then the only way such larger sup- 
plies of these good things are going to be available 
is for all of us to contribute to the production of 
more of them. 

When railway employees ask for an increase in 
wages—that is, real wages (measured not just in 
money but in the things the money will buy )—what 
they are asking in effect is that builders work a little 
harder to produce more housing; that farmers raise 
more hogs and cattle; that automobile manufac- 
turers produce more automobiles, and the clothing 
industry produce more clothes—all to provide the 
increase in real wages the railroad employees de- 
mand. This is a fair request provided each railroad 
employee, in turn, will agree to produce more rail- 
road transportation for the house builders, for the 
farmers, and for the manufacturers, in exchange for 
the increase in products he wants all these other 
people to provide for him. 


The International Impact 


When wage increases are granted on any other 
basis than that of a reward for increased production 
they are either (1) a monopolistic hold-up, where a 
favored group preys on everybody else or (2) just a 
deceptive hand-out of paper money, which does not 
buy any more than a smaller amount did before. 
Wage- increase demands based on decreased in- 
dividual production must make Joe Stalin smile— 
because nothing we could do could so encourage him 
to believe that the people of a free republic are too 








dumb to prevent their system from falling apart in 
competition with his dictatorship. Since Joe does 
all the thinking for the Russians, he doesn’t have to 
have citizens willing to do a little thinking in order 
to keep his system working. Ours can’t work with- 
out them. 





HOT-BOX DATA 


When the Mechanical Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads discontinued two years 
ago the monthly report on freight-car hot-box data 
it eliminated one of the measuring sticks used by a 
car department in determining whether its hot-box 
record was good or bad. It also removed an incen- 
tive—competition—for improving the record. 

The discontinued report presented data giving 
the freight-car miles, the number of cars set out be- 
cause of hot boxes, and the freight-car miles per 
hot box for each reporting railroad. It was possible 
for any railroad to select from this report the hot- 
box data of railroads with operating conditions 
similar to its own and use these data for making 
a comparison with its own hot-box performance. 
Some car departments made a regular report every 
month to their respective managements which 
showed this comparison. This report served two 
purposes. It gave management a good idea of the 
relative efficiency of its car department in combat- 
ing one of the outstanding plagues of railroad 





MR. METZMAN’S FAITH 


The only way the railroads can hope to enjoy adequate 
earnings is to be allowed, just as other industry is allowed, 
to adjust the price of their service to the cost of pro- 
ducing it. Only in such a way can the railroads pay pri- 
vate capital a living wage and thus provide the quality 
and quantity of transportation service which the public 
demands and rightly expects. 

I have faith in the ability of the railroads to continue as 
a vital, pulsating part of our expanding economy. I have 
faith in their capacity to meet their ever-increased re- 
sponsibilities as the nation’s basic transportation system. 
And I have faith in the intelligent self-interest and in- 
herent fairness of the American people to see that they 
are permitted to continue as a vigorous part of our free 
enterprise system. Only in such a way can the railroads 
hope to meet the production demands of a growing nation. 
And only in such a way can they hope to maintain their 
strength as mighty defense lines against any emergency. 

It is in that faith that the railroads face the future. 
Today despite production records all along the line; 
despite the highest standard of living of any nation; 
despite the largest national income in our history; despite 
all these, there are still those who face the future despon- 
dent and fearful. They think they see storm clouds 
gathering on the economic horizon; they fear they will 
burst wide open and drown them in a deluge of economic 
disaster; they fear another depression; a third world 
war; an atomic bomb. 

None of these do I discount; I am too much of a realist 
not to be aware of the obstacles that may lie in our path. 
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But with faith in our country, in ourselves, and in our 
work, we can turn stumbling blocks into stepping stones 
of progress. Let us not forget that skillful pilots gain 
their reputation from storms and tempests. The great 
challenge today is to face the future unafraid. By our own 
fear we can become the instrument of our own disaster. 
But by our own strength we can dissipate fear. 


America’s strength is bound up with its tremendous 
capacity to produce under a free economy. The great need 
today is for increased production, individually and collec- 
tively. If we keep our eyes straight ahead on our objective 
—increased production—we shall overcome many of the 
problems confronting us today. Indeed, work, production 
and distribution, under our free economy, are the founda- 
tion of America’s strength. The trouble right now is 
that few seem inclined to want to work. We will reach 
our objective only as each and every one of us takes off 
his coat, rolls up his sleeves and goes to work. There are 
few, if any, substitutes for hard work. 

The power of American production then will be felt, 
just as it was during the war, in every corner of the 
earth, and its strength will be as a mighty force for the 
protection of our national security and the- preservation 
of our free institutions. As the wartime governor of 
Michigan said in a message to the legislature in 1863, 
over eighty-five years ago: “The true glory of the Re- 
public must consist. not only in the beneficence and free- 
dom of our institutions, but also in our ability and courage 
to defend and protect them.” a" 

—From an address to the Lansing, Mich., Lion’s Club by 
Gustav Metzman, president of the New York Central. 
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operation. It was an incentive for the railroad with 
the best record to strive to maintain its position and 
for the others to improve their records by stepping 
up their car maintenance and inspection work. 

The A.A.R. report for January, 1946, showed a 
total of 7,970 cars set out because of hot boxes by 
the 119 reporting railroads. An estimate made in 
1944 of the direct costs involved in setting out one 
car for a hot box ranged between $34.43 and 
$56.53, depending on variables affecting the repair 
costs. The estimate did not include any losses re- 
sulting from delayed train arrivals and claims for 
damage to ladings and perishable freight. Using a 
conservative 1948 average cost of $50.00 per car 
the cars set out in January, 1946, represented a 
direct loss of $398,500 to the railroads. 

The losses due to hot boxes are so large that 
consideration should be given to re-establishing the 
hot-box report because it makes possible the injec- 
tion of a factor of inter-railroad competition as an 
incentive for reducing these losses. 





UNIT LOADS AND BETTER SHIPPING 


Stores departments of railroads handle a great 
amount of freight of all sorts and have profited from 
the use of unit loads and pallets. Some stores de- 
partment representatives have even gone into sup- 
pliers’ plants to demonstrate how shipping in unit 
loads and by the pallet method could also save the 
shippers money. In addition to other savings, both 
the shippers and the receivers of freight have bene- 
fited because of the very considerable reduction in 
loss and damage when freight is shipped in this way. 

In the light of the savings to the railroads in loss 
and damage curtailment and the possible reduction 
in claims department staffs, some manufacturers and 
shippers have exhibited a desire to participate to a 
greater extent in the savings. This participation 
could take the form of some allowance for pallets 
under load or a lower freight rate on the return of 
empty pallets. Their feeling is reflected in a recent 
poll of the membership of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, which revealed that about 58 per 
cent of those answering a questionnaire considered 
either that the railroads should transport pallets 
free of charge or that pallets should be considered 
as dunnage in the loaded movement. (Twenty-two 
per cent favored the dunnage allowance and 36 per 
cent free movement.) The same poll revealed that 

85 per cent of those replying thought that the pallets 
should be returned at reduced rates. Incidentally, 
32 per cent of those who replied to the questionnaire 
indicated that they used pallets in transportation. 
It would appear that more critical study and con- 
sideration might be given to this question, in the 
exploration of means for improvement of service. 
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INGENUITY HELPS IN 
REBUILDING BRIDGES 


Advances in the technique of bridge reconstruc- 
tion appear to be lending increased practicability to 
the plan of renewing girder bridges, and possibly 
even truss spans, on the same alinement. Where 
such a plan can be carried out without undue inter- 
ference with traffic it frequently is much less costly 
than reconstructing the bridge on a different aline- 
ment, in which case the outlay is invariably aug- 
mented by the cost of line-changes at the ends. 

Instances are often encountered where bridge 
substructures are adequate to carry present-day 
loads, although the superstructures must be replaced 
with spans of a higher load rating. In such cases 
it is a relatively simple matter, where the spans are 
of the girder type, to change them out on the same 
alinement without excessive interference with traffic. 
But where the substructure, for one reason or an- 
other, must be replaced, the problem involved in 
reconstructing the bridge on the existing alinement 
may be greatly complicated, especially if foundation 
piles must be driven. The driving of such piles 
“through” the deck of the existing bridge by on- 
track equipment is at best a difficult operation, in- 
volving much loss of time to avoid delays to trains. 


This problem has been greatly simplified by the 
introduction in recent years of several types of steel 
bearing piles which may be driven in sections under- 
neath the existing superstructure, the sections being 
joined by welding as they are driven. By this 
means, using floating or crawler-mounted equip- 
ment, piles may be driven under conditions of limited 
headroom, permitting the new piers to be built with- 
out occupying, or otherwise interfering with, the 
existing structure. After the piers have been com- 
pleted the new spans can usually be placed between 
trains or, at the most, with relatively minor inter- 
ference with traffic. 

An alternate to this procedure was recently em- 
ployed on the Louisville & Nashville in which each 
new pier seat was designed as a beam spanning be- 
tween groups of piles located outside the limits of 
the existing single-track superstructure, thereby 
permitting the piles to be driven by floating equip- 
ment entirely independent of the old bridge. 

Like other engineering problems, those involved 
in renewing railroad bridges on their existing aline- 
ments are frequently found to be relatively simple 
when examined in a spirit that refuses to acknow!I- 
edge defeat until every possibility has been explored. 
A suggested avenue of approach when studying a 
particular situation is to assume, at least for a time, 
that there is no alternative but to reconstruct the 
bridge on its present alinement. Such assumed 
necessity, abetted by advances in materials, equip- 
ment and technique, may prove to be the mother of 
invention. 
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ADDS 4 PER CENT TO FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


1.C.C. authorizes second upward adjustment of interim advance in Ex 
Parte 166, making it a 21.4 per cent boost; annual-basis put at $1,535 
million, $300 million more than January adjustment which is supplanted 








RAISES HOPES FOR ADEQUATE 
PERMANENT BOOST—FARICY 


Commenting on the Interstate Commerce Commission’s latest 
interim report in Ex Parte 166, William T. Faricy, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, issued the following 
statement: 

“The freight rate increases authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are less than the railroads asked for, 
and less than they believe to be necessary to bring the prices 
at which railroad freight service is sold into line with the 
present-day cost of producing the service. However, the com- 
mission’s decision recognizes the need of the railroads for 
additional revenue, and seems to afford ground for hope of 
further adjustments to put railroad rates on a reasonable level.” 





Racitionat freight-rate increases, which will yield ap- 
proximately $300 million a year, have been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as a further 
measure of interim relief in the Ex Parte 166 proceed- 
ing. The new adjustment will substitute an average 
overall increase of 21.4 per cent for the increase of 
slightly more than 17 per cent which became effective 
January 5 to supplant the first of these interim ad- 
justments—the 8.9 per cent boost which had been 
in effect from October 13, 1947. 

Whereas these two previous increases. were uniform 
throughout the country, the present adjustment will 
supersede them with a general increase of 30 per cent 
within Eastern territory, 25 per cent within Southern 
territory and from, to and within zone 1 of Western 
territory, and also interterritorially, and 20 per cent 
within the 'remainder of Western territory. These 
general percentage increases are subject to stated lim- 
itations as maxima, of which there are now more than 
in the two previous interim’ reports. 


Upper-Lake Ore Rates Included 


Also the present report grants interim relief for the 
first time with respect to!charges for perishable pro- 
tective services against heat and cold and iron-ore line- 
haul rates to, and handling charges at, the upper Great 
Lakes ports.‘The charges for the protective services 
may be increased 10 per cent, while the iron-ore rates 
to the upper Lake ports may be increased 10 cents per 
net ton and:11 cents per gross ton, and the handling 
charges at such ports may be increased 18 per cent, 
the same as the increase approved for such charges at 
the lower Lake ports. 

The report authorizes publication of the increases 
on 10 days’ notice, and railroad traffic men were 
meeting in Washington, D. C., this week-in an en- 
deavor to work out publication details with the idea 
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of making the new rates effective during the first'week 
of May. As the commission’s report put it, the in- 
creases are to be applied to’ basic rates and charges 
after exclusion therefrom of such portion thereof “as 
represents the interim increases made pursuant to our 
reports and orders heretofore! entered in this proceed- 
ing.” The new adjustment will remain in effect “until 
further order of the commission.” In this connection 
the January 5 increase had an expiration date of June 
30 “unless sooner terminated by the commission’s or- 
der on further consideration of the record.” 

Except for such increases‘as may apply there on 
commodities given exceptional treatment, the present 
report will result in no increase in present rates within 
Western territory other than zone 1. The general 20 
per cent increase approved for application there is the 
same as that which has been in effect under the Janu- 
ary 5 adjustment. 


Mitchell Wanted Final Report 


The permanent increases sought by the railroads in 
the proceeding would average approximately 30 per 
cent overall. With various exceptioris, where cents- 
per-100-lb. increases or maximum limitations on the 
percentage increases would be specified, it would be 
41 per cent within Eastern territory and inter-terri- 
torially between that territory and other territories 
and 31 per cent within and between Southern and 
Western territories. In this connection, Commissioner 
Miller filed a brief separate expression, concurring in 
the present report “so far as increases are allowed”; 
but saying he also thought that “with few exceptions, 
the carriers'have fully justified and should be allowed 
substantially all the increases sought.” — 

Another concurring expression came from Commis- 
sioner Mitchell, who chided his colleagues for not 
having made a final report at this time. “I concur in 
this report because of the very evident need of the 
railroads for increased revenues at once,” Mr. Mitchell 
said. “This need has been evident for some months, 
and yet this commission has failed to bring in a report 
finally determining the amount of the rate increases 
which the carriers are entitled to. I know of no good 
reason why the final report should not now’ be issued; 
in fact, why it should not have been issued some time 
ago. The public and the carriers are entitled to an 
immediate final decision by this commission.” 

On this matter, the majority report reflected the 
prevailing commission opinion that more time was 
required to do the best possible job of adjusting rate 
relationships ; and that, meanwhile, the further interim 
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relief should be granted in view of adverse trends of 
railroad traffic and earnings which were not antici- 
pated when the amount of the January 5 adjustment 
was fixed. “This is both a revenue case and a rate 
case,” the report said. “How great and how difficult 
is the rate adjustment feature of this proceeding—and 
how important to the commerce of the country—is, we 
fear, not generally understood. We must, however, 
presently deal with the revenue features of the case 
so as to carry out the intent of Congress to maintain 
an adequate national transportation system.” 

There were no dissents to the report, and all mem- 
bers of the commission participated, including Com- 
missioner Johnson who is also director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. The report, dated April 
13 and made public April 19, was brief, occupying only 
9 mimeographed sheets, more than 4 of which were 
devoted to the 32 formal findings. Most of the latter 
dealt with rates and charges accorded exceptional 
treatment. The estimate that the annual-basis yield 
would be approximately $300 million was made by the 
commission’s staff and given in an explanatory notice 
by I.C.C. Secretary W. P. Bartel, which was issued 
along with the decision. By territories, the additional 
revenue is expected to be divided as follows: Eastern 
district, $180 million; Pocahontas region, $19 million; 
Southern region, $42 million; Western district, $58 
million. 


Up 43 Per Cent Since June, 1946 


The additional $300 million will raise the annual- 
basis yield of these Ex Parte 166 interim increases to 
$1,535 million above that of the rates in effect prior 
to the first of such increasés, i.e., the October 12, 1947 
basis. After setting up that figure, the Bartel notice 
went on to say: “As the increases allowed in October 
last were super-imposed upon the increases allowed 
in the earlier decisions in a similar application by the 
carriers (Ex Parte 162), effective July 1, 1946, and 
further increased effective January 1, 1947, the total 
increases in gross freight revenues of the Class I rail- 
roads from June 30, 1946, to and including the increase 
now authorized, are estimated by the commission’s 
staff as slightly over $2,500 million, or approximately 


43 per cent. These figures relate to freight alone, and . 


do not include incréases in other operating revenue 
of the carriers from increases allowed in passenger, 
mail, compensation for transporting express, and 
other operating revenues, which for the Class I 
railroads aggregate about $300 million a year. The 
commission’s staff points out that these estimates 
are based on the assumption that the states will fol- 
low the same general pattern, and that the railroads 
will again handle the normal amount of traffic.” 
Among commodities accorded exceptional treatment 
are lignite coal with authorized increases of 20 cents 
per net ton or 22 cents per gross ton. These supplant 
January 5 increases of 10 and 11 cents, respectively. 
The latter was also the January 5 adjustment of rates 
on anthracite and bituminous coal and coke which 
now take the following instead: Where present rates 
(excluding the previous interim increases) are $1.15 
or less per net ton and $1.29 or less per gross ton, 20 
cents and 22 cents, respectively; over $1.15 but not 
over $2.50 per net ton and over $1.29 but not over 
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$2.80 per gross ton, 25 cents and 28 cents, respective- 
ly; over $2.50 per net ton and over $2.80 per gross 
ton, 30 cents and 34 cents, respectively. The general 
finding as to rail-water rates on coal and coke is 
that all factors of such rates which are subject to 
commission jurisdiction shall be considered as a unit 
and subjected to a single increase. This is followed 
by a special finding stipulating that rates on coal 
from Illinois mines to East St. Louis, IIl., and Alton, 
for movement beyond by barge to points on the up- 
per Mississippi river, may be increased 12 cents per 
net ton. 


Some Adjustments Contemplated 


Rates on iron ore, other than those for movements 
to the upper Lake ports which get the above-men- 
tioned increases of 10 cents per net ton and 11 cents 
per gross ton, will now take increases limited to 25 
cents per net ton and 28 cents per gross ton, these to 
supplant the January 5 increase of 10 cents per ton, 
net or gross as rated. The increases in rates on ores 
and concentrates of aluminum, copper, lead, and zinc, 
unground manganese ore and chrome ore will be 
limited to 30 cents per net ton or 34 cents per gross 
ton. In the January 5 adjustment, a specific increase of 
20 cents per ton, net or gross as rated, applied. to 
aluminum, copper, lead and zinc ores and concentrates. 

The limitation now: imposed with respect to the 
increase on iron and steel articles is 14 cents per 100 
Ib. or $2.80 per ton, net or gross as rated. The list 
of articles to which this finding applies includes 
knocked-down iron or steel tanks and tank towers 
and tower material; and in that connection there is a 
stipulation that the authorization for such increase is 
conditioned upon a contemporaneous adjustment of 
the Ex Parte 162 increase in carload rates on the 
tanks to a maximum of 10 cents per 100 Ib. 

Limitations prescribed with respect to various of 
the other commodities accorded exceptional treat- 
ment contemplate a similar adjustment of the Ex 
Parte 162 increase. Meanwhile the finding with respect 
to the rates on grain (which contains no Ex Parte- 
162 condition) limits the increase now author- 
ized to 25 per cent within Eastern territory. Other 
exceptions include those relating to rates on alumi- 
num, copper, lead and zinc metal or alloys, which 
are treated the same as iron and steel articles; sul- 
phur; Fuller’s earth; fertilizer; building blocks, 
slabs, tile, etc.; and benzene. Also there is a general 
finding that the limitations set out in the railroads’ 
permanent proposal shall apply with respect to the 
commodities on that list but not dealt with specifically 
in the present report’s findings. The railroad propo- 
sal was outlined in the Railway Age of December 6, 
1947,‘ page 66. 

The increases approved for the railroads are ap- 
proved also for petitioning water carriers, while 
freight forwarders are advised that they may file ta- 
tiffs carrying like increases. Another finding author- 
izes the application of the ‘general percentage in- 
creases to rates and charges for the transportation of 
milk and cream in passenger service. 

As indicated above, the commission acted because 
a “chain of unexpected and unpredictable events” 
(Continued on page 59) 



































































Within recent weeks large numbers of railroad offi- 
cers and supervisors have been the guests of the 
American Locomotive Company at the Schenectady, 
N. Y., plant where Alco-G, E. locomotives of all types 
are assembled and where the manufacture of the 12- 
and 16-cylinder 1,500-hp. and 2,000-hp. engines has 
been concentrated in a modern engine-building plant. 
These V-type engines are used in both the passenger 
and freight road power as well as in the combination 
road switcher. 

In conjunction with the production of engines the 
Schenectady plant produces spare parts for engines 
and locomotives that are distributed to the several zone 
warehouses located in strategic parts of the country 
for distribution to the railroads in local territory. 

About 92 per cent of the locomotive output at Sche- 
nectady is Diesel-electric power with the remaining 8 


Top — Modern foundry equipment and practice are employed 
in producing the castings that go into Diesel engines 


Center — Cylinder heads for 1,500- and 2,000-hp. Diesel 
engines undergoing final inspection on .an assembly fine 


Below — First engine-assembly station — Connecting rod and 
piston assembly being lowered onto the block 








Nearing the end of the assembly line for 1,500- and 2,000-hp. engines 


per cent accounted for by steam motive power, at 
present mostly for export. The Diesel-electric manu- 
facturing facilities have been expanded from 78,000 sq. 
it. to 225,650 sq. ft. The engine plant operates on the 
assembly-line principle from the foundry to the final 
test floor. One entire building is devoted to the ma- 


* 


chining operations on the many .engine parts; the 
engine assembly, test and final inspection occupy an- 
other building. 

The pictures on these pages illustrate the important 
steps in the production of Alco-G.E. Diesel-electric 
locomotives. 


Below left — Test room where engines are run for 24 hours before being installed in the locomotive. Below right — Lowering 


the engine into the chassis in the erecting shop 
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FRENCH RAILROADS DEVELOP NEW FREIGHT-RATE SYSTEM 








Completely revised basis of charges and classification reflects mathematical 


relationships between value of commodities and cost of transportation service 





By G. LLOYD WILSON 


Professor of Transportation and Public Utilities, 


University of Pennsylvania 


P ior to 1944 the freight charges of the govern- 
mentally owned and operated French railways had for 
many years been based principally upon what the 
traffic would bear. This method of rate making is 
tantamount to charging rates on the ad valorem prin- 
ciple, although the rates were fixed not only upon nor 
in strict proportion to the value of the articles, but by 
considering value as a principal factor modified only 
by, managerial judgment as to the effect of the rates 
upon the movement of the traffic. 

The strict application of the ad valorem principle 
of pricing is found in import duties which are varied 
precisely according to the value or price of the goods 
without the application of any test or judgment to 
ascertain the effect of this method of charging upon 
the quantities of goods imported. 

In freight rate construction the management of the 
French railways, like the managements of many other 
countries under either public or private ownership and 
operation, sought to establish relatively high freight 
rates on articles of high value per hundred pounds or 
per ton—rates which were as high as practicable under 
the circumstances of movement, taking into account 
the value added to the goods by the fact of their trans- 
portation from the places of origin to destinations. 
The high freight rates upon articles of high value 
added but little to the market prices of the goods. 

In like manner, low rates were made upon articles 
of low value because even these relatively low rates 
amounted to an appreciable percentage of the market 
prices of these goods. The rates upon these articles 
were not strictly ad valorem but were made as low as 
practicable, some consideration being given to the cost 
of performing the transportation services with respect 
to these low-valued commodities as well as to the 
appreciation in value of the goods by reason of their 
transportation. 

Special rates of various types were used to adjust 
rates between places of production and raw materials, 
manufacturing centers and markets due to the varying 
distances between these competitive areas and markets. 
Special rates were made also in order to facilitate the 
establishment and development of industrial centers in 
conformity with the economic policy of the French 
government. During the nineteenth century, freight 
rates made upon special bases to develop industry did 
much to assist in the economic development of France. 

The railways of France could be used advantageous- 
ly in this development, and without undue hardship 
to the railways so long as they had a virtual monopoly 
in intercity transportation. However, competition be- 
tween the railways and other forms of transportation 





developed, particularly in the twentieth century be- 
tween railways and motor transportation. The railways 
found themselves unable to meet the competition of the 
new and growing instrumentality of transportation, 
partly because of the bases upon which railway, rates 
were made. The motor carriers made- heavy inroads. 
into the high-rated merchandise traffic, and the rail- 
ways’ earnings suffered because they were unable to 
average out high rated and low rated traffic as they 
had been able to do when they had a virtual monopoly 
of domestic transportation. Railway rates were re- 
duced, often with little regard to operating expenses. 
The number of exceptional or special competitive rates. 
made upon varying bases to meet motor competition 
and for other reasons made the freight rate structure 
unduly complicated and the tariffs naming them diffi- 
cult to interpret and apply. 


Rates on Small Consignments, 1944 


In 1944, the service for the transportation of small 
consignments was improved by the railways by the 
establishment of improved cartage services. Collection 
and delivery services were established at all large 
shipping and receiving points and at many other places, 
thus extending door-to-door services at inclusive rates. 
to be offered on a wide scale throughout the commer- 
cial districts of France. The rates for the transporta- 
tion of small consignments were modified in order to 
have the rates conform more nearly to the cost of 
performing the service rather than to reflect the value 
of the goods. 

Six classes of rates had been in effect upon small 
consignments prior to 1944, graduated chiefly in pro- 
portion to the value of the goods. These six classes 
were replaced by a three-class rate system, graduated 
chiefly according to cost, although value was not ig- 
nored. A new lower class-rate scale was established 
to cover consignments of small shipments offered in 
lots of 5 tons or more at one time. This was called the 
“wagonload small consignment scale” of rates. The 
number of classes was reduced from six to three 
chiefly by consolidating the existing classes and not 
by a thorough-going reclassification of all the articles. 
handled in small consignments. 

The express goods service offering fast service at 
high rates, known as the Grande Vitesse (G.V.) serv- 
ice, and the ordinary goods or freight train service 
offering slower but cheaper freight service, known as 
Petite Vitesse (P.V.) service, were revised by the 
French Nationa! Railways effective January 1, 1946. 
Under the former practices, shippers had the option 
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of shipping goods by railway either by the Grande 
Vitesse or Petite Vitesse services as he chose. Excep- 
tions were made with respect to a limited number of 
types of traffic, such as livestock, which was always 
transported in Grande Vitesse service. In 1946, these 
two services were abolished and two new types of 
service were substituted. 

One service was known as Accelerated Forwarding 
or Regime Accelere, and the other as Ordinary For- 
warding, or Regime Ordinaire. 

Goods shipped by Regime Accelere are transported 
by fast scheduled trains which provide direct service 
between all important commercial cities of France. 
These trains are not handled through the classification 
or marshalling yards as are ordinary freight trains. 
Shipments made by the Regime Ordinance are trans- 
ported in ordinary freight trains on slower schedules 
similar to those operated previously in the Petite 
Vitesse service. 

The selection of service between the Regime Acce- 
lere and Regime Ordinaire is not a matter of choice 
of shippers but depends upon the character of the 
goods. 

In the Regime Accelere are handled all types 
of goods which require fast transportation, including 
articles of high value, perishable food products, live- 
stock, small consignment traffic rated in the first two 
classes, and similar goods. The rates for this type of 
service are approximately the same as those charged 
for the Petite Vitesse service. The Regime Ordinaire 
service is used for the transportation of commodities 
which do not require fast transportation service, in- 
cluding bulk freight, raw materials, fuels, products of 
i industries, and small consignments in the lowest 
class. 

Commodities which ordinarily would be forwarded 
via the slower and cheaper service may be shipped via 
the superior service at the option of the shippers if 
they wish to pay the higher rates for the faster serv- 
ice. The differences between the rates for the Regime 
Accelere and the Regime Ordinaire are less than the 
differences in the former rates applicable to the 
Grande Vitesse and Petite Vitesse services. 

As a result of this change in 1946, a large number 
of articles and a considerable amount of freight traf- 
fic received the benefits of faster transportation serv- 
ice without increased charges. The types of goods 
chiefly benefitted were those particularly susceptible 
to the competition of motor transport carriers and 
services. 


Parcels Rates, 1946 


Another change in French freight rate-making oc- 
curred on January 1, 1946, concurrent with the es- 
tablishment of the Regimes Accelere and Ordinaire. As 
a result of cooperation of the French National Rail- 
ways and of the French Postal Administration, re- 
vised scales of charges for small parcels, including 
those up to 50 kilos (110 lb.) in weight, and for all 
parcel post shipments were put in force. These scales 
coordinated the rates for small parcels and parcel-post 
traffic and ended the anomaly of having two services 
available for handling of small consignments of merch- 
andise at different scales of rates for substantially 
similar services. The change also assured the French 
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National Railways of a compensatory level of rates 
for long-haul small parcel traffic. 

While these modifications in services and charges 
were being made in the years 1944 to 1946, the rail- 
ways were conducting investigations preparatory: to 
revising rates upon traffic in carload lots. 

On March 17, 1947, the French National Railways 
put a completely revised system of freight rates in 
effect on a nationwide basis. The new system, was 
the outgrowth of several years of intensive study, and 
experimental modifications in the old rate structure 
made in 1944, 1945 and 1946. The break with the past 
in the period 1944-46 was gradual. Each change con- 
tained slight modifications of the old structure but the 
changes were mere preliminaries to the sweeping 
changes made by the 1947 structure. 

This system is based upon three fundamental prin- 
ciples: First, no traffic is carried at rates less than the 
actual operating expenses, excluding overhead costs, 
incurred in transporting the traffic; Second, the rates 
for each class of goods are fixed at a point not higher 
than the charges for the same or similar traffic applic- 
able via competing forms of transportation; and, 
Third, the new rates, within the limits of the two prin- 
cipals stated above,—not below cost and not above 
competitive rates, are made, insofar as possible, in 
conformity with the old rate structure. 

The new system of rates required a complete revi- 
sion of the classification in effect prior to March, 1947, 
divided all carload freight traffic into three classes, 
and provided six classes for less-than-carload traffic, 
or small consignments. The new classification provides. 
three carload classes for carload traffic, but the as- 
signment of goods to classes is made with respect to 
the loading potentialities of the traffic rather than the 
value of the goods. 

The new French railway freight classification is de- 
signed to encourage heavier loading and to lay stress 
upon the density of the goods and their good stowage 
qualities by making the lowest bases of rates applicable 
to goods which can be and are loaded to utilize the 
maximum weight carrying capacity of the freight cars. 
The loading potential of each commodity, was studied 
and the articles have been assigned to one of the three 
following classes: Class 1, the highest class, included 
all goods in which the maximum loading potential is 
less than 10 tons in a 20-ton capacity freight car. Class 
2, the next lower class rating, include all freight which 


‘can be loaded to at least 10 tons but to less than 20 


tons in a 20-ton capacity freight car. The lowest class 
rating, Class 3, includes all freight which can be loaded 
to at least 20 tons in a 20-ton capacity car. 

In making the studies which resulted in the new 
system of freight classification, the loading and stowage 
characteristics of the various commodities were ana- 
lyzed. A considerable body of loading and stowage 
data had been accumulated during the period of World 
War II when the acute shortage of freight cars re- 
quired that maximum use be made of existing equip- 
ment. Information was available with respect to the 
maximum loads of various commodities which would 
be accommodated by cars of various kinds and sizes. 
The records of the prewar shipments in the commer- 
cial freight offices of the French National Railways 
were studied in order to obtain additional data with 
respect to loading and stowage. 
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Upon the bases of these two sources of data, loading 
and stowage standards were set up and the commodi- 
ties were grouped into the new classes according to 
these criteria: Class 1 includes goods which are light 
in weight in proportion to their bulk—that is, articles 
of low density, and also fragile articles upon which 
the risk of damage increases the cost of transporta- 
tion; Class 2 consists chiefly of manufactured goods— 
that is, finished goods for consumer use or consump- 
tion; and Class 3 consists chiefly of heavy merchan- 
dise including raw materials and supplies and semi- 
finished goods. 

Special rates are made outside these classes upon 
articles of extraordinary characteristics which do not 
fit readily into a density classification. These articles 
include livestock, some types of highway vehicles, 
corpses, newspapers and other publications, securities 
and documents, and a few other articles of extraordi- 
nary, high value. In the process of classification many 
articles have received new class ratings. Most of the 
class rating revisions have been downward, particular- 
ly from Class 1 to Class 2, although there have also 
been some articles of light density upgraded from 
lower to higher classes. 


Classification and Rate Scales 


In shipping small consignments, the new French 
classification is used by shippers to determine the class 
tating of the goods they ship because the rates charged 
for the transportation of goods in small lots are deter- 
mined directly by reference to the classification and by. 
the distance the shipments are to be moved. 

In the case of carload traffic the classification is 
used to determine which of the rate scales is to be 
applied to particular shipments. The series of rate 
scales which cover all commodities, except the excep- 
tional ones mentioned previously, are constructed so as 
to take into consideration the density of the goods as 
reflected in the classification; and the costs of trans- 
portation including line-haul costs, switching or shunt- 
ing costs, depreciation of equipment, and other cost 
factors; quantity shipped, and distance. 

Carload rates are named upon each commodity in lots 
of different weights, depending upon the density of 
the goods. For example, separate rate scales are ap- 
plicable to shipments of goods in Class 1 in lots of 8, 
7, 5 and 4 tons. On certain very light and bulky articles 
such as empty containers and light vehicles rates are 
quoted on even smaller lots. The rates for the same 
distances are lowest on the large quantity lots and 
higher on the small quantity lots. Articles in Class 2, 
relatively denser goods, are given different scales of 
rates applicable to the articles in 15, 10 and 5 ton lots. 
Freight classified in Class 3, heavy and dense com- 
modities, are given rate scales when shipped in 20, 
10 and 5 ton lots. The tons referred to here are metric 
tons of approximately 2,204 Ib. The actual rates ap- 
plicable to various commodities in these different-sized 
lots are worked out by the French Railways and pub- 
lished in the tariffs in francs per kilometer for each of 
a number of distance zones. 

Minimum charges for shipments of each class and in 
each quantity bracket are based upon the charges ap- 
plicable to that class and quantity at each scale for a 
minimum distance of 25 kilometers, approximately 15.5 
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miles. Prior to the establishment of the new rate, 
French railway, freight rates had been based upon 
minimum charges for hauls of 6 kilometers, or ap- 
proximately 3.7 miles. Studies made by the staff of 
the French Railways demonstrated that relatively high 
minimum charges were necessary in order to cover 
the costs of placing cars for loading and unloading, 
billing, and switching services. Unless short-haul rates 
cover and more than cover these constant out-of- 
pocket terminal expenses, obviously there is nothing 
left to cover line-haul expenses. These relatively high 
minimum charges will doubtless lead to the diversion 
of some short-haul traffic to highway transportation, 
but the railways will accept this contingency rather 
than haul traffic at non-compensatory rates. 

In the transportation of certain types of low-grade 
bulk traffic, such as coal and sugar beets, where rail- 
road service is the only practicable and efficient means 
of transportation, special short-haul carload rates at 
lower than the minimum rates ordinarily are applic- 
able. The changes in the carload lot rates required 
some additional modification in the rates applicable 
to small consignments in order to avoid conflicts be- 
tween these rates. 

The distance zones commencing with an initial zone 
of 25 kilometers or 15.5 miles, progress upward at in- 
tervals of 3 kilometers, or 1.9 miles, up to 49 kilome- 
ters, or 30.4 miles. From this point the distance zones 
are of 4 kilometers each, or 2.5 miles, up to 199 kilo- 
meters, or 123.6 miles. Beyond this point the zones are 
10 kilometers or 6.2 miles up to 1,179 kilometers or 
732.6 miles. The next zone is one of 20 kilometers 
from 1,180 to 1,199 kilometers, then five zones of 50 
kilometers from 1,200 to 1,449 kilometers, then a zone 
to cover all distances beyond 1,450 kilometers. 

Following the classification of the goods according 
to their density and stowage characteristics, the de- 
termination of the bases of rates for lots of various 
quantities for each class of goods, and the determina- 
tion of the size of the distance zones, the next step was 
to determine the precise scales of rates to be published 
for each kind of goods. This was done by plotting 
minimum rates based upon cost of transportation. 
These scales of base rates are known as baremes plan- 
chers. Scales of maximum rates were constructed 
based upon studies of the average costs of transporting 
the same types of goods for similar distances by motor 
transportation services, These maximum or ceiling 
scales are known as baremes plafonds. The actual rate 
scales for each commodity are constructed so as not to 
be higher than the baremes planchers nor lower than 
the baremes plafonds. 

These maximum of ceiling and minimum or base 
rate scales are plotted on graphs. In the case of ceil- 
ing rates (baremes plafonds) the additional amounts 
added for each zone decrease slowly as the distance in- 
creases. The increments added for each additional zone 
in the case of the base or minimum rates decrease sub- 
stantially as the distance increases. Stated differently, 
the base rate scales increase much less in proportion 
to distance than in the case of the ceiling rates—the 
former scale curve is a much flatter curve than the lat- 
ter. 

An example may be cited to illustrate this point. The 
base rate scale (baremes planchers) for a 10-ton con- 
signment of Class 2 freight produces a charge of 100 
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francs for 25 kilometers (15.5 miles) and 573 francs 
per ton at 1000 kilometers (621.4 miles). This is an 
average increment or addition of .485 francs per ton 
per kilometer. The ceiling scale (bareme plafond) on 
the same traffic produces a charge of 105 francs per 
ton at 25 kilometers and 2,057 francs per ton at 1,000 
kilometers. This is an average addition of 1.94 francs 
per ton per kilometer, almost four times the average 
additional increment per ton per kilometer provided 
for in the base rate scale. 


Actual Rate Scales 


Between the base and maximum rate scales used as 
guide lines, three distinct series of rate scales were 
calculated, known as Series A, B and C Scales. The 
Series A scale was constructed upon the trend line of 
the ceiling rate scale (baremes plafonds). The Series 
C scale was built upon the general trend of the base 
rate scale (baremes planchers). The Series B scale 
was constructed between these two scales. Ninety dis- 
tinct rate scales applicable to various commodities were 
formulated for each series—A, B and C—producing 
270 separate scales. The Series A scales are desig- 
nated by numbers 1 to 90, inclusive; Series B scales 
bear numbers 101 to 190; and Series C scales are iden- 
tified by numbers 201 to 290. 

The rates made upon these numbered scales are 
called “numbered rates,” (tarifs numerotes) to distin- 
guish them from special rates made upon the articles 
not included in the classification. The latter rates are 
designated as “special rates” (tarifs speciaux). The 
numbered rate scales apply to all commodities, classi- 
fied articles and for all distances. 

The rate scales are so constructed with respect to 
levels and distance zones that the rates made on the 
Series B scales are always lower than the rates for 
the same distances on the Series A scales, and the 
rates for corresponding distances on the Series C basis 
are always lower than those constructed on the Series 
B schedules. 

The individual rates within each series are uniform- 
ly 214 per cent higher than the next lower number 
scale in each series. For example, within the Series B 
scales of rates, the rates on Rate Scale 103 are 2%4 
per cent higher than those on Scale 102; within the 
Series A scales, the rates on Scale 11 are 2% per cent 
higher than the rates on Scale 10; and among the 
Series C schedules, the rates of Scale 289 are 2% per 
cent higher than the rates on Scale 288. 

These numerous interrelated rate scales have placed 
at the disposal of French National Railway freight 
rate specialists a variety of closely related rate scales 
for use in making rates on virtually all commodities 
shipped, from all origins to all destinations, and for 
all distances. The making of rates without definite 
mathematical bases is therefore reduced to the limited 
number ‘of commodities which, because of the nature 
of the commodity or the nature of the hauls, or both, 
require extraordinary treatment. The large number of 

scales makes it possible to make sensitive adjustments 
in freight rates without departing entirely from a 
mathematical pattern of rate relationships. 

In the selection of rate scales applicable to individual 
commodities, the rate makers of the French National 
Railways have been guided by the following considera- 
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tions: First, making as few changes from the previous 
rates as possible in order to bring the rates into con- 
formity with the new pattern of relationships; second, 
reducing to a minimum the loss of revenues resulting 
from the reduction of rates to the maximum or ceiling 
scales; and third, continuing to perform the railway 
services of the types and quality required by shippers 
and consignees. 

In many instances, the reduction of rates which pre- 
viously had been higher than the ceiling rate scale 
(baremes plafonds) did not actually result in loss of 
revenue because many of these commodities were trans- 
ported by motor vehicles at lower rates, so that the 
railway; rates were often “paper rates’ which actually 
did not move traffic, or moved only small quantities 
where motor freight services for various reasons were 
not available or desirable. The reduction of the rates 
on these commodities to the ceiling rate level has the 
effect of bringing railway and motor freight services 
into active rate competition. The railway is better off 
transporting some of this traffic at lower rates than to 
lose it entirely to motor competitors, if the rates cover 
the costs of providing the transportation service. This 
is assured since the rates are higher than the base or 


minimum rates. 

This sketch of the new French National Railway 
rate scheme is fragmentary, due to lack of more de- 
tailed data and because of the recency of the changes. 
The plan is an interesting attempt to make rates with 
recognition of several important principles: 

1. Avoidance of rates below minimum cost levels ; 

2. Discontinuance of rates higher than ceiling rates 
afforded by available alternative methods of transporta- 
tion; 

3. Separation of the schedules and patterns of making 
rates upon carload and less than carload traffic; : 

4. Establishment of minimum rates at a sufficiently high 
level to clear minimum short-haul costs, even at the risk 
of losing certain short-haul traffic which does not cover 
minimum costs; ; ; 

5. The mathematical relationship of a large number of 
rate scales, so adjusted as to have relationships within 
groups or series and between the groups and series, so 
as to afford rate-makers a wide choice of rate scales, 
each having a definite pattern and relationship to other 
rates ; 

6. The establishment of rates with principal emphasis 
upon density. and stowage characteristics of the goods, 
rather than the value of the goods or the value of the 
service; and ; 

7. The establishment of freight rates upon a broad 
competitive basis between railway and motor transporta- 
tion services, based upon knowledge that the rates so 
made at least are in excess of the minimum costs of 
providing the services. ; ; 

The Railway Research Service, to which the writer 
of this paper is primarily indebted for the facts respect- 


ing this service, states: 

The new service is a radical departure from traditional 
railway practices, and is one of the first practical at- 
tempts to evolve and to adopt, on a nationwide scale, a 
system of railway freight rates based upon scientific and 
econcmic practices . . . The problem of the rates to be 
charged for merchandise train traffic under existing con- 
ditions is not confined to France, and it is interesting to 
note that, although the subject has been examined inde- 
pendently and without any exchange of views on both 
sides of the (English) Channel, the new French scheme 
has much in common with the conclusions reached by the 
Rail Panel of the Road-Rail Central Conference ... (in 
Great Britain)?+. 





1 Railway Research Service Bulletin, London, July, 1947, pp: 94-99. 
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The new Seaboard station at Wildwood, Fla., is typical of the modern style of architecture to be found 


in tropical climates, 
Notice the glass-block panels at the corners of the second floor 








Track side of the Wildwood station, showing the long concrete platforms 
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STATIONS TAILORED TO TOURIST TRADE 


New Seaboard facilities at Wildwood, Fla., and Winter Haven have 


the modern touch, while retaining the colorful local atmosphere 





W hier, in the Twenties, the Seaboard Air Line ex- 
tended its line through Central Florida to Miami, a 
number of new passenger stations were built in keeping 
with the rather ornate style that characterized every- 
thing in Florida during those boom days. In modern- 
izing these and older stations in Florida the Seaboard 
has rebuilt two of them entirely—one at Wildwood, 
and the other at Winter Haven. In both instances 
the new stations, while modern in every. respect, re- 
tain the colorful local atmosphere and are designed to 
meet present-day passenger and travel requirements. 
At both of these points, and especially Wildwood, 
many auxiliary improvements were made to improve 
operating conditions and more completely divorce pas- 
senger and freight movements. 

Wildwood is a junction point of considerable im- 
portance to the Seaboard. The main lines to the east 
and west coast of Florida diverge here, as does an im- 
portant branch leading eastward through Orlando to 
Lake Charm, 71 mi. Although the population of 
Wildwood is relatively small (2,300 persons), the sta- 
tion does a disproportionately large passenger business 
for the reason that several important resort towns in 
the immediate vicinity use the railroad facilities at this 
point. 

During the winter season, seven through passenger 
trains arrive at Wildwood from the north and an equal 
number depart for the north daily. Four of the south- 
ward trains are switched at Wildwood, each being 
made into two sections—one for Miami and one for 
Tampa-St. Petersburg. Similarly, four of the north- 
bound trains are made up at Wildwood by consolidat- 
ing an equal number of trains from each of these 
terminals. In addition, a mixed train operates in each 
direction daily between Wildwood and Orlando. 


The Wildwood Station 


The former station at Wildwood was a wooden 
structure and was inadequate for handling present- 
day passenger business. It was also out of keeping 
with the streamlined trains operating in this territory. 
The new station is completely modern in design and 
appointments. It is located along the east side of the 
passenger tracks and is a two-story building of con- 
crete and masonry construction, with a stucco exterior. 
Passenger facilities occupy the northerly portion of 
the first floor while the southerly part is given over 
largely to the handling of local freight. Other facili- 
ties on the first floor include a combined freight and 
ticket office, a railway telegraph office, a baggage 
room, a storage room for passenger-train equipment, 
a Western Union office, and a storeroom for the tele- 
graph and signal department. The building is rectan- 
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gular in shape, being 158 ft. long, with a width vary- 
ing from 34 ft. to 43 ft. at the passenger end. The 
freight room is 30 ft. wide. 

The second floor, which is used for offices, is 51 ft. 
by 39 ft. and rises above the central part of the struc- 
ture. This floor is reached by a stairway leading from 
a hallway located at the center of the building on the 
track side. 

The exterior of the building is of cream-colored 
stucco, except that the lower part of the walls of the 
northerly part, or passenger end, is painted brown to 
a height of 4 ft. above the platform level. Brown trim 
is also used on the exterior woodwork of the windows 
and doors and to frame the main doorways leading to 
the waiting rooms. Glass block was used extensively 
in the exterior of the station for both decoration and 
lighting. The most striking use of this material is on 
the second floor where panels of the blocks frame in 
each of the four corners. 

A flat canopy, 20 ft. wide, extends from the west 
face of the building to the edge of the platform, serv- 
ing the northwest track. A narrow canopy joins this, 
and extends around the north and east sides of the 
station. Two concrete platforms were built to serve 
each main track, the southbound platform being 1,227 
ft. long and the northbound 1,577 ft. long. Shelters 
of the butterfly type, each 110 ft. long, were built over 
the platforms in the immediate vicinity of the station. 
These are of steel and concrete construction with 
corrugated asbestos roofing. 


The Waiting Rooms 


The facilities for the use of passengers in the north 
end of the station include separate waiting rooms for 
white and colored patrons, located side by side, the 
two rooms being identical in appointments and each 
15 ft. 9 in. wide and 26 ft. long. There are separate 
doorways in the north wall of the station. 

Each waiting room has a large “picture” window 
flanked by smaller windows with movable sash. The 
flooring is of red quarry tile, harmonizing with the 
general color scheme of the room. A tile wainscoting 
of light salmon color extends to a height of 4 ft. 10 
in. above the floor, above which the walls are painted 
light green and the ceiling oyster shell white. There 
are fountains for ice water in both rooms. 

Two toilet rooms off each of the waiting rooms are 
equipped with modern plumbing fixtures. The floors 
in these rooms are of grey and white, l-in. square 
ceramic tile, while the wainscoting is of white ceramic 
tile with black cap and cove. 

The ticket office and local freight office, 13 ft. by 28 
ft. in plan, with the long dimension in the east-west 
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direction, is directly south of the waiting rooms. The 
ticket office occupies the west end of this room and 
has a ticket window opening into each of the waiting 
rooms. Beneath the counter serving each room—on 
the office side—is a metal cabinet with a cash drawer 
and drawer for tickets and tariff files. A _ single 
counter opening in the south wall of the freight office 
part of the room opens onto a vestibule where patrons 
may call to transact freight business. Beneath this 
counter also is a cabinet for tariff files and a cash 
drawer. 

The railway telegraph office is located in a 13-ft. 
by 13-ft. room directly west of the ticket office on the 
track side of the station. It is equipped with a special 
table for telegraph and telephone instruments and for 
the control panel for operating a number of power 
switches in the vicinity of Wildwood. An unusually 
large window enables the operators to see trains as they 
pass. 





Office Areas 


The second floor of the station houses the office of 
the assistant superintendent of the North Florida 
division of the Seaboard, and offices of the general 
yardmaster, the trainmaster, two roadmasters, the 
road foreman of engines and the crew dispatcher, with 
the principal offices located in the corners. These 
rooms are equipped with new metal furniture and 
filing cabinets. 

A feature of both the first and second floors is that 
the entrances are so arranged as to give patrons ready 
access to the public facilities, without interference by 
employees. There is an entrance on the east, or street, 
side to the vestibule outside the local freight office, 
while the employees’ entrance to the offices, both up- 
stairs and downstairs, is on the west, or track, side of 
the building. Interior corridors are so arranged as 
to give employees ready access to all of the facilities 
when desired. 

The Wildwood building also houses the local 
freight-station facilities. These include a 28-ft. by, 56- 
ft. freight room in the south end of the station and a 
covered concrete platform, 8 ft. wide and 71 ft. long, 
along the track side. Another covered platform, 20 
it. by 38 it., extends across the south end of this plat- 
form and the end of the freight room, and opens onto 
an open platform, 10 ft. wide, which extends south for 
100 ft. The house track, stubbed at the north end of 
the freight room, is located directly west of the station 
and serves all three platforms. : 

The open platform and the covered platform across 
the south end of the station can be reached conven- 
iently by motor trucks, as can the east side of the 
freight room which fronts on a public thoroughfare. 
Two wide doorways with overhead paneled steel doors 
are located on each side of the freight room, and one 
such doorway is provided at the south end of the room. 

Adjacent to the freight room on the east side of the 
building is an ice-storage room, while on the west side 
is a storeroom for telegraph and signal materials. Also 
on the east side of the station is a boiler room serving 
two separate heating systems, one with a high-pressure 
oil-burning boiler for heating parked passenger-train 
cars, and the other a low-pressure boiler, also oil fired, 
for heating the building. 
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The exterior walls of the station and practically al] 
of the partitions on the first floor are of concrete-block 
construction. The second story of the building is sup- 
ported on concrete columns, and the floorbeams on this 
level are also of concrete. All of the floors on the 
ground level are of concrete, tiled in the waiting rooms 
and toilets, while those on the second floor are of 
wood. Where the concrete forms the wearing sur- 
face, as in the freight room, baggage room and on the 
platforms, it was given a Master Builder Company’s 
Masterplate finish. 

All plastering was three-coat work, using gypsum 
plaster. Johns-Manville corrugated Transite roofing 
was used throughout, and wrought iron or copper pipe 
was used for all downspouts. 

Fluorescent lighting fixtures are used in both the 
waiting rooms and office areas; those in the waiting 
room being recessed into the ceiling. Elsewhere the 
lighting is of the incandescent type, in ceiling-hung 
fixtures, 

The heating system of the building is of the forced- 
circulation, hot-water type, employing unit heaters, 
with three-speed control, to distribute the heat. A ven- 
tilating system is also installed to remove warm air 
through registers located on the second floor in the 
various Offices. As a further precaution against sum- 
nier heat, a 4-in. layer of rock-wool insulation was in- 
stalled in the ceilings over the public rooms and offices. 


At Winter Haven 


The old station at Winter Haven, built 20 years ago, 
was located on the east side of the tracks, opposite 
from and approximately 200 ft. north of the new sta- 
tion. The old station, a somewhat ornate building 
with a cupola, was being rapidly surrounded by the 
expansion of an adjacent citrus canning plant, with the 
result not alone that the driveways and parking space 
were considerably restricted, but that passengers driv- 
ing to the station frequently encountered heavy truck 
traffic moving into and out of the canning plant. 

The new station, of Spanish architecture, is located 
immediately north of the freight station and is, in 
effect, an extension of that building. The exterior of 
the freight station was remodeled as part of the im- 
provement program, to harmonize with the architec- 
ture of the new passenger station. 

Winter Haven is a winter resort served by Sea- 
hoard trains operating between New York and Miami, 
and the brightly colored new station adds a pleasant 
touch of vacation atmosphere. The new exterior of 
the station building is 89 ft. by 33 ft., overall, and is 
served by a train shed of the butterfly type, 350 ft. 
long by 15 ft. wide. The walls are of concrete blocks 
laid on a concrete foundation, and are finished in pink 
stucco. The roof on the new extension is of orna- 
mental red clay tile. 

As a part of the exterior decorative scheme, an at- 
tractive portico of the mission type “was built over the 
passenger entrance at the north end of the station. 
Also, semi-circular concrete curbing is used im- 
mediately adjacent to both the portico and _ station 
building to edge plantings of decorative green shrubs, 
which blend well with the stucco walls and red tile 
roof. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Identical waiting rooms (above) for white and colored passengers are provided in the stations at Wildwood and Winter Haven; 
this view shows the white waiting room at Winter Haven. The office at the Winter Haven station (below) is well lighted and 
efficiently arranged 
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HOT BOXES AND TRAIN MOVEMENT 


Excessive train delays, both passenger and freight, due 


to hot bearings, show need for restudy of old problem 





Hot-box reduction begins at home 
Good wheel-shop practice essential 
Maintain A.A.R. mechanical standards 
Protect car journals in storage 

Dust guards need more attention 

Tight journal-box covers required 
Adhere to A.A.R. packing specifications 
Car oil in general use not satisfactory 
Hot boxes invalidate large investments 
Train and encourage car-inspection forces 
Stimulate interest in hot-box reduction 
Monthly reports stir up competition 

A little humor has teen known to help 





[ is difficult to say anything new about hot boxes, 
but despite our knowledge of the subject and of re- 
quirements to maintain a good performance, railroads 
continue to have accidents and train detentions as re- 
sults of hot journal bearings. 

Reduction of hot boxes, like charity, must begin at 
home. Good practices in wheel shops are essential. 
Journals must look and feel like glass. Wheels must be 
mounted properly. Journals must be protected from rust 
in storage yards. Proper care of journal bearings is 
necessary to prevent damage to lining surfaces. Care- 
ful inspection during manufacture of bearings is es- 
sential to get a good product and bearings must be 
accurately broached. 

Dust guards should be renewed at wheel changes 
to keep dirt out of boxes. Much has been said about 
the quality of waste used for journal-box packing. The 
Association of American Railroads has a specification 
for waste, and if this specification is strictly adhered 
to in manufacture we can expect better results from 
waste-packed boxes. I recall numerous cases of rejec- 
tions at waste manufacturing plants by the railroad in- 
spector, after which this same rejected waste was sold 
to another railroad. 


Car Oil Like Glue When Cold 


You will recall the general epidemic of hot boxes 
last January and February during the prolonged cold 
weather. The car oil in general use gets like glue when 
cold, and actually the waste sticks to the journals 
and in many cases rolls out at the front and pushes 
box lids open. To help overcome this in dispatching 
yards, we went so far as to put a small amount of 
kerosene mixed with car oil along the journal on the 
rising side to break the heavy sticky oil film. We have 
also used a swab dipped in kerosene for the same pur- 
pose. During the hot weather months, however, the 





This article is an abstract of a paper presented at the April 12 
meeting oi the Car Foremen’s Association of Chicago. 
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oil becomes so thin it settles to the bottom of the boxes 
and the oil film is so meager that we again have many 
lubrication failures. The car oil in general use, in our 
opinion, contributes considerably to the continued poor 
hot-box performance during extremely hot or cold 
weather. 


Must Meet Shippers’ Needs 


We are a transportation industry and the shipper 
is interested in getting his goods to destination on time 
and in good condition as promised. He is not con- 
cerned with our operating problems, and if the rail- 
road industry cannot meet shippers’ requirements the 
shipper will use competitive forms of transportation. 
This has been well demonstrated to us, as the trucks 
have taken away some profitable business in the past 
and are always ready to take more of our business. 
It then follows that if railroad transportation is to 
survive we must provide a more efficient service in 
both freight and passenger travel. 


Large Investments Invalidated 


Large investments are being made to expedite train 
movements. Some of these are better locomotives, both 
steam and Diesel, centralized traffic control, elimination 
of curves, improvement in track, revision of terminal 
yard facilities, better communications, and, of course, 
new and better freight cars with engineered features 
to eliminate bad order en route and minimize damage 
to loading. However, the waste-packed box and the 
friction bearing remain the same, and only by careful 
servicing can we combat the hot box, which offsets 
all the improvements by delaying trains en route and in 
yards. , 

This puts car-department men on the spot and only 
by continued good work can we get a satisfactory per- 
formance. In order to secure good work, it is necessary 
to train men to do it properly and then follow up to 
see that it is done. Good cooperation is needed be- 
tween operating and mechanical departments to use 
all available time, and the mechanical department 
supervisor must get enough time allotted to his men 
to do the work completely and properly. We are all 
familiar with the speeding up of car inspection, switch- 
ing and air test to get trains moving, but if the speed- 
ing up of inspection and journal-box servicing is done 
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at the expense of good work we save nothing, as it 
takes a lot longer to set out a hot box on the road 
than it takes to service the box properly at the dis- 
patching terminal. This question of sufficient time is 
one of the most perplexing to carmen and can be 
only partially overcome by putting on more men. How- 
ever, if we can prove to our respective companies that 
a little more time will improve the performance on 
the road, we will surely be allowed to take it. 


Training Program Required 


Again let me remind you that proper cooperation 
must exist between departments to produce a good per- 
formance. Train yard forces must be carefully analyzed 
and trained to perform their various duties with a 
minimum of delay. A complete training program for 
car inspectors and oilers must be undertaken so that, 
first, quality work is performed and, second, this work 
is done in a minimum of time. Too many men in yards 
have never been “sold” on the importance of their work 
and its relationship to good railroading. I realize that 
during the war we put on a lot of men not up to our 
usual standards, but the war is over and our fight now 
is for the existence of an industry that made this 
country great. 

Continued interest of the supervisor in good work 
will reflect itself in the work of the individuals. Every 
man must be sold on the importance of his job and be 
given a pat on the back when he is producing good 
results. On the other hand, the fellow who has failures 
must be followed up to improve his work, and if per- 
sistent in poor work he had better look for other em- 
ployment where the work standards are not so exact- 
ing. 

In proceeding with the subject of hot-box control, 
our study can be narrowed down considerably by ac- 
knowledging that a substantial portion of hot boxes 
result from causes beyond the control of the individual 
carrier. 

Regardless of the effort expended by our own wheel 
shop and repair track forces, our complex system of 
interchanging cars makes it impossible for us to know 


that cars coming to us from delivering roads have had — 


axle work properly done, bearings properly inspected 
at the last repack date, and waste of good grade, 
properly saturated, applied. 

The possibility that the car inspector will detect 
faulty machine work on axles is small. His chances 
of detecting worn-out bearings or bearings with de- 
fective linings are about one in five. It is improbable 
that he will be able to judge the quality of the pack- 
ing, or the car oil with which it is saturated. There- 
fore, his main defense against hot boxes is to hook 
the journals to detect possible rough bearing surfaces 
or pulled brass linings and then to see that the pack- 
ing is properly set and free oil added when needed. 


An Assumption Inviting Disaster 


We are of the opinion that hot boxes can be con- 
trolled to a great extent if the above work is done 
properly. To assume, however, that the average in- 
spector and oiler or box packer will appreciate the 
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importance of doing the work properly, and leave them 
to their own devices, is to invite disaster. 

Because of the nature of this work, most of which 
is performed without the benefit of direct supervision, 
these employees are more or less on their own, which 
makes it necessary for the supervisor to be on the 
alert at all times for new methods to impress them 
with the importance of the job they are doing and to 
keep them interested in doing it as near to perfection 
as possible. To maintain this interest, a number of 
suggestions are advanced. 


How To Stimulate Interest 


(1) Competition (based on the fact that most men like 
to excel) 
Individual against individual 
Leader against leader 
Trick against trick 
Foreman against foreman 
Point against point 
District against district 
(2) Records to be kept in front of employee 
Bulletin boards 
Monthly hot-box report 
Make it interesting 
Praise good performance and call attention to bad 
Group record of each point 
Use individual names wherever possible 
Base comparisons on cars dispatched per hot box 
rather than number 
On the Nickel Plate, every department is interested 


in hot-box performance. Our president gets a copy of 
the monthly hot-box report and as our performance is 
shown not only: for the current month but also for the 
preceding month and the same month the previous 
year, any jump in the number of hot boxes can be 
readily detected. Our operating vice-president closely 
follows daily reports of train operation and if deten- 
tions are out of line he contacts the chief mechanical 
officer by telephone, and you know what happens then! 

District car foremen and district car inspectors get 
daily wires showing train delays and set-outs and thus 
can quickly go to the point where trouble is showing 
and work with the general car foreman and inspectors 
to get it under control. We feel that by this quick 
action an epidemic can be averted with all the attend- 
ant undesirable consequences. 


A Little Humor Helps 


Last, but not least, we try a little humor in our 
monthly reports by having a cartoon to illustrate 
various conditions such as weather, men talking and 
always the little gremlins who sneak in the journal 
boxes to do their dirty work. Most of the ideas for 
these cartoons are furnished by the men and it does 
create more interest in the report. 

In conclusion, I want to stress the fact that a good 
performance in hot-box prevention is mostly the re- 
sult of the way men do their work, and, secondly the 
mediocre quality of lubricating materials in general 
use on freight cars. The car department plays an in- 
creasingly important part in rail transportation, and 
a good performance with trains arriving on schedule 
is the best traffic salesman a railroad can have. It is 
up to carmen to meet this challenge and, as I know 
carmen, I know it can be done. 
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BULKHEADS REDUCE L.C.L. 
DAMAGE BILL ON THE 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 





A decrease of nearly 25 per cent in damage to less- 
carload freight, chargeable to the larger outbound 
freight stations on the Illinois Central during 1947, 
compared with the previous year, appears in no small 
measure to be attributable to the extensive use of bulk- 
heads, secured by steel strapping, and the strapping 
of individual rough shipments. Six major stations— 
New Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., Louisville, Ky., 
Jackson, Miss., East St. Louis, Ill. and Chicago—are 
key points in the road’s program for damage preven- 
tion by this medium. 

At present the greatest use of the bulkheads and 
strapping is made at South Water Street station in 
Chicago where about 80 regularly scheduled outbound 
merchandise cars daily have been found adaptable to 
this method of bracing. At this point five one-man 
crews, each equipped with a portable steel strapping 
outfit, start out each morning to ‘install the strapping 
in cars which regularly load heavily. Strapping for 
securing the bulk heads is usually applied to only one 
end of each car, into which freight of a fine or fragile 
nature is loaded. The opposite end is reserved for 
rough and heavy freight less subject to in-transit 
damage. As a result of the bulkheading, freight can 
be loaded much higher—often clear to the .roof—with 
tight stowage throughout. 

Steel strapping, 1% in. by 0.035 in., is cut to pre- 
determined lengths. One end of each strap is threaded 
through and folded around a steel anchor plate. The 
anchor plates with strapping attached are fastened to 
opposite car sidewalls at points where all nails engage 
wall posts, about 18 in. and 58 in., respectively, above 


Fine freight is loaded in one end of the merchandise car and 
secured by bulkheads and steel strapping. The seals applied 
after the bands are tensioned are visible at the extreme 
right side of the picture, which is at about the center of the car 


the car floor, and at least 3 ft. to the rear of the point 
where the bulkhead is to be placed. Special cement- 
coated nails are used. Placement of the anchors at 
least 3 ft. to the rear of the bulkhead and at points 
engaging car wall posts is necessary to insure ade- 
quate anchorage. The bulkheads are usually made ot 
rough gum or oak lumber and consist of three upright 
pieces 1 in. by 6 in., 7 ft. in length, and six cross 
pieces 1 in. by 6 in., 8% ft. long. They are con- 
structed with the two uprights flush with the ends ot 
the cross pieces so as to provide a bearing surface for 
the strapping. 

When loading is completed, the bulkhead is placed 
in position and the steel straps are tensioned and 


No shifting of freight is possible when the bulkheads are in position and steel strapped as at the left. A piano (right) is loaded in 


the rough-freight end of the car and strapped to the wall 
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sealed. This is a one-man operation taking four to 


six minutes. 
The space in the doorway area of the car, between 


bulkhead end and the rough-freight end, can be used 
jor last-minute freight or excessively bulky consign- 
ments. Shipments loaded in the rough-freight end, 
particularly barrels, drums and crated machinery, can 
be strapped together as units, or anchored individually 
to the car walls. 

Pioper planning and stowing of freight in prepara- 
tion for the installation of bulkheads eliminates the 
need for trimming or leveling of the freight prior to 
the closing of car doors. 


Destination stations are equipped with special 
shears for cutting steel strapping preparatory to the 
removal of the bulkheads. Wrecking bars are. pro- 
vided for removal of anchor plates from car walls. 
Metal parts and bulkheads are salvaged for re-use. 

Since the institution of this system by: the Illinois 
Central in 1940, it has been that road’s experience 
that stowers pay more attention to the proper arrange- 
ment of the freight in the cars when bulkheads are to 
be used. The photographs illustrate the care with 
which the freight is stowed, as well as the compact 
loads attainable when this method of bracing merchan- 
dise cars is used. 





A COACH SEAT FOR 
AVERNIGHT TRAIN TRIPS 


A railway coach seat equipped with separate foot 
and leg rests has been introduced in service in Budd 
Vista Dome sleeper coaches, available to the passenger 
at standard coach fares. The seat was developed 
jointly by the engineers of the Budd Company, Phila- 
lelphia,*Pa., and S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago, who are 
the manufacturers. 

These day-and-night seats were developed to increase 
comfort for coach passengers on overnight trips. Each 
fully adjustable, individually reclining seat is equipped 
with a heavily padded leg rest which furnishes greater 
support for both the legs and feet and makes it possible 
ior the occupant to sleep in a relaxed position. 

The leg rest is hinged at the upper end to the front 
of the seat. The foot’ rest is supported by steel tubes 
which are normally drawn up within the leg-rest struc- 
ture by spring pressure so that the foot and leg rests 
hang down underneath the seat and are completely out 
of the way when the passenger wishes to occupy the 
seat in the ordinary manner. An adjustable foot rest 
attached to the base of the seat ahead is then available. 


The leg rest is adjusted to a comfortable position by the foot 
pressure of the occupant 
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When the seat is reclined and the occupant wishes 
the support of the leg rest, he releases it by a light 
pressure on a knob at the edge of the seat, puts his 
feet down against the leg-rest foot rest, moves the 
latter forward, and extends it by pushing forward on 
it. A roller on the back of the foot rest rides on the 
floor and determines the angle of the leg rest by the 
distance to which it is extended. It automatically ad- 
justs itself to a position in which the occupant is 
comfortable, and supports his feet as well as his legs, 
irrespective of his stature. 





Stations Tailored 
To Tourist Trade 


(Continued from page 52) 


The new station affords identical waiting rooms for 
white and colored patrons, with toilet facilities for 
each, as well as an office with efficient ticket-selling 
facilities, a baggage room and a record room. The 
interior carries out the bright color scheme and at- 
tractive appearance. Above a cream-colored glazed- 
tile wainscoting with a black border, extending 5 ft. 
4 in. above the floor, the plaster walls are painted in 
a harmonizing shade of green. The walls of the toilet 
rooms are finished with brightly colored ceramic tile 
to a height of 6 ft. 4 in. The floors of the waiting 
rooms are surfaced with quarry tile, with ceramic tile 
flooring in the toilets. The flooring in the office is 
asphalt tile. 

Numerous windows in the new station, with hori- 
zontal panels to give a modern effect, add to the 
brightness of the interior. These have wooden sash 
since metal sash was not available. Night illumination 
throughout the waiting rooms and office is by fluores- 
cent lights, housed in attractive flush-type fixtures. 
These same areas, and the toilet rooms, are heated 
with electric unit heaters and are equipped with elec- 
tric water coolers. 

Construction of the new stations at Wildwood and 
Winter Haven was carried out under the general di- 
rection of W. D. Simpson, chief engineer of the Sea- 
board, while the building work was under the super- 
vision of W. L. Darden, engineer of buildings, with 
T. J. Eppes, in direct charge of construction. 
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PLAN 1948 CAPITAL OUTLAYS OF $1.3 BILLION 


Estimates submitted to I.C.C. bureau indicate expenditures 59.4 per 


cent above those of 1947; "Monthly Comment" also shows that latest 


wage increases put average hourly rate 76 per cent above 1939 level 





Biais I railroads, which have submitted estimates to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics, expect to make 
gross capital expenditures of $1,294,627,495 in 1948, 
according to the latest issue of the bureau’s “Monthly 
Comment.” This would be an increase of 59.4 per cent 
above the $812,422,333 spent by the 127 reporting 
roads in 1947, when all Class I roads spent $847,237,- 
426. 

The estimated expenditures for the first six months 
of this year amount to $654.2 million, or 86.6 per cent 
more than the actual expenditures of $509.6 million in 
last year’s first half. “Actual gross capital expenditures 
of $85.6 million reported for the month of January,” 
the bureau continued, “were 79.5 per cent higher than 
the $47.7 million recorded in January, 1947. January 
expenditures of $22.4 million for road and $63.2 mil- 
lion for equipment exceeded those of January, 1947, 
by 43.1 and 96.8 per cent, respectively.” 

Equipment, which accounted for 66.1 per cent of the 
total expenditures in the first half of 1947, is expected 
to represent 77.9 per cent of the total for the first half 
of 1948. The accompanying table shows the actual and 
estimated expenditures for the first six months of 1947 
and 1948, respectively, separated between road and 
equipment. 


Gross capital expenditures, Class I steam railways 


No. Percentage 
Period of Road Equipment Total distribution 
roads Rd. Equip. 


Thous. Thous. Thous. 
Actual: 
Ist half 1947 .. 130 $118,814 $231,790 $350,604 33.9 66.1 
Estimated: 
Ist quarter 1948 127 237,750 3023932 21.5 785 
2nd quarter 1948 127 79,400 271,835 351,235 22.6 77.4 
Ist half 1948 .. 127 144,582 509,585 654,167 22.1 77.9 
Per cent increase 
1st half 1948 over 
[st half 1947 .. A Weg 119.8 


Hourly Wage Rate $1.269 


86.6 _-_ — 


Another article in the “Comment” presented figures 
showing the rise since 1939 in the average straight- 
time compensation per hour of employees of Class I 
roads, excluding executives, officials and staff assist- 
ants. There it was calculated that the December, 1947, 
figure would become $1.269, an increase of 76 per cent 
above the 1939 average of 72.1 cents, if the 15% cents 
per hour wage increase recommended recently by the 
emergency board is accepted by the three unions in- 
volved—the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen and 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America. The recom- 
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mendation called for application of the increase re- 
troactively to November 1, 1947, 

The earlier increases of the same amount, which 
were awarded to non-operating employees by an ar- 
bitration board, and then granted by the railroads to 
employees represented by the other two operating 
unions, had put the December, 1947, average compen- 
sation at $1.253 per hour, an increase of 12.5 per cent 
above the December, 1946, figure of $1.114 and 73.8 
per cent above the 1939 average. The average for the 
year 1947 was $1.155, as compared with 1946’s $1.098 
and 1945’s 91.6 cents. 

In 1947, the total payroll of the carriers reached an 
“all-time high” of $4,350 million, exclusive of the effect 
of the retroactive feature of the emergency board’s 
recommendation, the bureau pointed out. This was 
50.1 per cent of gross operating revenues, as compared 
with similar percentages for the eight preceding years 
ranging from a low of 38.9 in the war year of 1943 to 
54.7 in 1946. For December, 1947, the payroll was 
48.8 per cent of the operating revenues, as compared 
with 54.2 per cent in December, 1946. “This,” the 
bureau suggested, “may be attributed largely to the 
fact that as a result of the 1947 increase in rates, fares, 
and charges, December, 1947, revenues were $169 mil- 
lion over those for the same month in 1946 whereas 
the corresponding increase in compensation was $48 
million.” 


Regional Traffic Pattern 


Recalling its 1946 study* of the effect of war facili- 
ties on postwar distribution of freight traffic and post- 
war changes in the traffic flow between the rate terri- 
tories, the bureau presented figures indicating how this 
postwar pattern has been developing. The data show 
ton-miles and passenger-miles and their percentage dis- 
tribution in 1939 as a prewar year, 1944 as the peak 
war year, and 1947 as the latest postwar year. 

Between 1939 and 1947, the Eastern district and 
Pocahontas region both showed relative declines in the 
proportions of revenue ton-miles produced. The Eastern 
district which produced 39.38 per cent of the country’s 
total in 1939 was down to 35 per cent in 1947; the 
change in the Pocahontas region was a drop from 
11.31 per cent to 10.03 per cent. The Western district, 
with its proportion up from 36.17 per cent in 1939 to 


*Regional Shifts in Postwar Traffic of Class I Railways” (see 


Railway Age of October 19, 1946, page 658, and November 16, 
1946, page 851). 
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41.36 per cent in 1947, pained most of what the 
Eastern district and Pocahontas region lost. The South- 
ern region’s proportion was up less than a half of one 
percentage point—from 13.14 per cent to 13.61 per 
cent. 

Between 1944 and 1947, the relative changes “were 
small as compared with those between 1939 and 1944,” 
as the bureau pointed out. It went on to suggest that, 
if the Pocahontas region be excluded, “it is possible 
to say that the territorial distribution of 1947 revenue 
ton-miles conforms much more closely to the distribu- 
tion of the war year 1944 than to that of prewar 1939.” 
The respective 1944 and 1947 proportions are as fol- 
lows: Eastern district, 36.64 per cent and 35 per cent; 
Pocahontas region, 8.12 per cent and 10.03 per cent; 
Southern region, 13.66 per cent and 13.61 per cent; 
Western district, 41.58 per cent and 41.36 per cent. 

As to the distribution of revenue passenger-miles 
the Eastern district, which produced 52.86 per cent of 
the 1939 total, was down to 39.37 per cent in 1944, 
while the Western district was up from 33.29 per cent 
to 41.75 per cent, the Southern region from 12.15 per 
cent to 15.99 per cent, and the Pocohontas region 
from 1.7 per cent to 3.19 per cent. In contrast to the 
territorial distribution of ton-miles, however, the 1947 
distribution of passenger-miles conforms more closely 
to 1939 than to 1944, The 1947 figures are: Eastern 
district, 49.76 per cent; Pocohontas region, 2.44 per 
cent; Southern region, 13.28 per cent; Western dis- 
trict, 34.52 per cent. 


Utilization of Car Capacity 

The “utilization of freight car capacity” was indi- 
cated by another article which measured railroad per- 
formance in that respect by relating the net ton-miles 
produced to the “total capacity ton-miles,” and to the 
“capacity ton-miles of loaded cars.” The “capacity ton- 
miles” were computed “by taking the product of the 
freight car-miles times the average carrying capacity 
per car as reported by the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads in Form CS-15A.” 
The tables show that the ratio of net ton-miles to capa- 
city ton-miles rose from 33.7 per cent in 1939 to 
42.3 per cent in 1945, and then dropped to 40.9 per 
cent in 1946. It was up again to 42.1 per cent in 1947, 
the monthly range for that year having been from 
August’s 43.3 per cent to April’s 40.3 per cent. 

Because this ratio may be affected by any one of 
three variables, ie., the average load, the ratio of 
loaded to total car-miles, and the average capacity, the 
bureau calculated the ratios of net ton-miles to capacity 
ton-miles of loaded cars. That was done “to segregate 
the loading effect,” since the average load improved 
between 1939 and 1947 “at a much faster rate than 
the ratio of loaded to total car-miles.” Those figures 
showed that the ratio of net ton-miles to capacity ton- 
miles of loaded cars, in the 1939-1947 period, ranged 
from 54 per cent in 1939 to 65.7 per cent in 1943. The 
1947 ratio was 63.4 per cent. 

The bureau’s usual analysis of the latest monthly 
results showed that the freight revenue for February 
was 6.2 per cent more than in January, and 13.7 per 
cent above February, 1947, after adjustment to a 30- 
day month of four Sundays. February passenger rev- 
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enue, on the same basis, was off 4.8 per cent from the 
previous month, and 1.7 less than in February, 1947. 
The freight revenue index (based on the 1935-39 
monthly average as 100) was 242.7 for February, com- 
pared with January’s 228.4, and 213.9 for February, 
1947. The February passenger revenue index, at 219.9, 
compared with January’s 231 and February, 1947’s 
223.7. 

Net railway operating income for the 12 months 
ended with February was $759,466,000 and net income 
was $467,231,000. These compared, respectively, with 
$605,678,000 and $288,225,000 for the 12 months ended 
with February, 1947; and with $814,618,000 and $415,- 
284,000 for the 12 months ended with February, 1946. 





Adds 4 Per Cent to 


Freight Rate Increase 


(Continued from page 43) 

had upset the assuniptions on which its earlier deci- 
sion was based. The report listed and discussed the 
failure of 1948 carloading to attain the 1947 level; 
the “bad weather” of the past winter; drought con- 
ditions in the west; the effect of the coal strike and 
coal-conservation orders on: railroad traffic; the rising 
trend of material prices; and “unsettled labor condi- 
tions in both transportation and manufacturing.” 

In the latter connection, the report made an obvious 
reference to the pending wage and rules case of the 
three holdout operating unions—the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen and the! Switchmen’s Union 
of North America, which have not accepted the rec- 
ommendations of the recent emergency-board  re- 
port. “The railroad petitioners,” the commission said, 
“are now facing either the possibility of a work 
stoppage under a strike vote already taken, the pro- 
cesses of mediation having failed to bring about a 
settlement, or they will be called on to increase their 
labor costs more than was contemplated by their offer, 
narrated in the record of this proceeding.” 

“In the meantime,” the report continued, “the 
unusual demands upon the carriers have seriously 
affected their cash position, and must adversely af- 
fect their credit at this time when some expansion 
and much rehabilitation are required in the national 
interest, as well as for the healthy condition of the 
carriers individually. 

“In short, the situations of emergency which led 
to our interim orders in this proceeding are repeated, 
despite the successive marked rate increases that 
have gone into effect. The impact of the conditions 
indicated is most severe in the East, severe in the 
South and Western Trunk-Line territory and 
threatening in the remainder of the country. How- 
ever, they have not had the same effect upon all 
carriers, and certain of the largest and most import- 
ant system are those most severely affected.” 

Here the commission referred to an appendix to 
the report wherein it had set out the latest available 
operating ratios of the larger roads for comparable 
months of 1946, 1947, and 1948, and other selected 
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statistical data, “which speak for themselves.” 
Previously it had been pointed out that stipulations 
made in the case authorized it to take judicial notice 
of such current returns of the railroads. 

“There is,” the report asserted, “but one immediate 
corrective for this situation under the Interstate ‘Com- 
merce Act: A further substantial increase in freight 
rates and charges. That remedy must be applied, al- 
though we have not completed the readjustments of 
the freight rate structure of the country necessitated 
by the successive large increases in basic rates in- 
volved in this proceeding.” 





METAL CLEAT DESIGNED 
TO REDUCE LOSS AND DAMAGE 


A metal fastener known as the “Peyton Spur Cleat” . 


has been designed for better securing of shipments in 
freight cars and is now being manufactured by the 
National Dunnage Company, 5715 Hudson street, 
Dallas 6, Tex. The Peyton cleat may be obtained 
in a standard angle type, a knee-brace type, or in types 
specially designed to meet shippers’ requirements. 
Spurs at a 45-deg. angle to the base permit anchorage 
of the cleat cross-grain to wooden car walls or floors. 

Advantages claimed for the Peyton cleat are added 
holding-power, space-saving design and flexibility of 
use. They may be used as hold-down, reinforcing, 
pocket, back-up cleats, or chock and side blocks, guard- 


The Peyton “TripLgripR” spur cleat 


ing against longitudinal, transverse or vertical motion, 
Stock sizes include 6-hole cleats 2 in. by 3 in. in width 
and length, 3 in. by 3 in., 3 in. by 4 in., and 4 in. by 6 
in., or will be supplied in other sizes as required. 





ANCHOR THREADER AID IN STRAPPING 


The Acme Steel Company, Chicago, has designed 
a unit-loid anchor threader to simplify the fastening 
of steel strapping to anchors in the banding of Lel. 
freight or the installation of bulkhead gates in freight 


cars. The threader wraps either 114-in. or 34-in. steel 
bands about an anchor with but two strokes of its 
handle. The new tool, it is said, not only simplifies the 
application of banding to the anchors but improves 
the practice because it wraps the strapping so tightly 
around the anchor plate. 





ROLLER-BEARING GREASE 


A roller-bearing lubricant has been developed by 
the Texas Company, 135 East 42nd street, New York, 
for use on locomotive, passenger, and freight-car 
journals to replace liquid oils. Known as 979 Roller 
Bearing Grease, the product is expected to increase 
the time between periodical inspections, and to elim- 
inate the necessity of station-platform journal inspec- 
tions on passenger equipment and intermediate ter- 
minal yard inspections of freight-car journals and 
boxes. It is believed that the new lubricant can re- 
main in service for two years or more before repack- 
ing becomes necessary. 

This development is said to eliminate lubricant leak- 
age and to form a seal against water, dirt, and wheel 
and brake-shoe dust. The product protects itself from 
contamination. It is water resistant and will not wash 
out. Even at the lowest winter temperature the start- 
ing and running torque is low and the product is 
toughened by chemical additives so that it withstands 
extreme heat and retains its lubricating powers in all 
kinds of weather. 

The grease has undergone months of rigid testing 
in laboratories and in the field and has proved satis- 
factory. It is now being tested in fast transcontinental 
passenger and freight equipment. 
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FUEL OIL METER FOR 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE USE 


Neptune Red Seal fuel-oil meters for measuring the 
fuel consumption of locomotive Diesel engines are 
low-flow meters with a rate of flow per hour that 
yaries from a minimum of 10 gal. to nraximum of 150 
gal. The meters have a total register capacity of 999,- 
999 gal., and are suitable for operation under a maxi- 
mum working temperature of 140 deg. F., and a 
maximum working pressure of 125 Ib. per sq. in. 

The meter is a positive-displacement, oscillating- 
piston design with only one moving part in the meas- 
uring chamber—the piston. A continuous nonpulsat- 
ing movement is said to result from the counter-clock- 
wise rotation of the circular piston which is guided 
in its motion by the spindle against the roller that holds 
the piston in contact with the walls of the chamber. 
A similar cycle occurs in the inner chamber formed 
by the piston and the inner ring. The circular motion 
of the spindle is transmitted through a gear train and 
stuffing box spindle to the register. Change gears, by 
means of which calibration is effected, are incorporated 
in the drive. 

The casings have male-threaded studs for 1-in. 
ground-joint couplings. Couplings with straight tubes 
are furnished with the meter, but tubes bent 90 deg. 
are available. Special casings with a vertical inlet are 
also available. 

The piston is aluminum, and the lower and upper 
main casings, gears and measuring chambers are com- 
position bronze. All gears are machine cut. 

Neptune Red Seal meters, either of the low-flow for 
locomotive installation or the larger capacity meters 
for fueling Diesel locomotives, are manufactured by 
the Neptune Meter Company, 50 West Fiftieth street, 
New York 20. 





In the measuring-chamber operation, liquid enters port A, 
passes into space B, moves piston C in the direction shown, 
while the liquid in space B passes out through port E 
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The upper main casing containing the gear train of the Neptune 
meter removed to show the top of the measuring chamber 





GRIDDED BEARINGS 


To combine such advantages of babbitt as con- 
formability, embedability, and seizure resistance with 
the greater structural and fatigue strength of centri- 
fugally cast lead-tin-bronze, a mechanical method of 
gridding that makes gridded bearings practical for 
mass production has been developed by the National 
Bearing Division, American Brake Shoe Company, 
St. Louis 10, Mo. The bearing consists of a .002-in. 
lead-tin alloy run-in surface, a grid filled with N-B-M 
silver babbitt, and a centrifugally cast lead-bronze 
shell. The run-in surface of the lead-tin is electro- 
plated in the bore and is used to increase the seizure 
resistance and corrosion resistance of gridded bearings. 

These bearings were designed to provide the ability 
to conform to distortion under Diesel firing loads and 
working tolerances in a strong bronze as well as the 
ability to embed or absorb dirt or grit without harm 
to the bearing or the shaft. Objections to the use of 
bronze with a shaft that is not hardened are said to 
be overcome by the self-healing characteristic of the 
gridded bearing. This characteristic permits some of 
the babbitt to melt out of the grid and form a running 
surface that prevents seizure, thus providing a safety 
factor that prevents the damage to the shaft which 
would occur were an ordinary bearing to seize and fail. 

Present applications of gridded bearings include 
main and connecting rods of Diesel engines and other 
heavy-duty service. The bearings can operate under 
loads exceeding 3,500 Ib. per sq. in. with a shaft as low 
as 160 Brinell hardness. The minimum depth of the 
grid is .008 in., and the minimum area of babbitt is 
40 per cent. The required balance between conform- 
ability and embedability for individual applications is 
obtained by controlling the proportion of the land (the 
parent bronze) and the babbitt-filled grid. N-B-M 
gridded bearings are customarily made as half bushings 
but can be furnished as full cylindrical bearings if 
desired. 
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Faricy Urges Finish 
Fight in Wage Case 


Says 40-hr. week is not “feasible”; 
wages-prices race must stop 


The 40-hr. week demanded by the 
non-operating employees “simply is not 
feasible for railroad operation, and the 
railroads will have to fight this third- 
round movement to a finish,” William 
T. Faricy, president of the Association 
ot American Railroads, told members 
of the Western Railway Club at Chi- 
cago on April 19. Speaking before some 
1,150 persons, Mr. Faricy stated: “It 
does seem that in the interest of our 
economy the senseless race between 
wages and prices should be brought 
to a stop without a third round of wage 
increases. Everyone will lose, includ- 
ing the men themselves, if we have it. 
The railroads are well prepared and 
well staffed to meet the challenge of 
the expected third round wage increase 
fight.” 

The A. A. R. president predicted that 
the operating unions, representing the 
other 22 per cent of railroad employees, 
will also make substantial demands on 
the carriers. He pointed out that the 
railroads are almost under the shadow 
of another work stoppage, adding “con- 
ferences are still going on, and we are 
hopeful that a settlement will yet be 
reached. But suppose it is? Are we not 
simply putting off the evil day?” 

Car Shortage Eased—Of the freight 
car situation, the speaker said: “Last 
year the industry junked more freight 
cars than were built, but beginning in 
October the turn came, and now each 
month that goes by sees more freight 
cars built than are retired. So, at long 
last, we are gaining back some of the 
lost ground. This does not mean that 
the car shortage is over. We shall have 
again this fall a substantial shortage, 
but I am confident that it won’t be as 
bad as last year.” 

Regarding the fitness of the railroads 
in the event of another war, Mr. Faricy 
stated: “While we still have some dis- 
tance to go in making up the war-in- 
duced deferred maintenance, I would 
say that we are definitely in bet- 
ter shape now than a year ago.” To 
handle their job during another con- 
flict, he stated, the railroads would need 
(1) a steady inflow of materials essen- 
tial to keeping up the plant and equip- 
ment; (2) a supply of manpower which 
will recognize the essential nature of 
the industry; and (3) a freight-rate 
structure that will recognize the higher 
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GENERAL NEWS 


cost plateau to which this country has 
ascended as a result of wartime factors 
beyond the control of the railroads. 

Commenting briefly on the govern- 
ment reparation cases against the rail- 
roads, the A. A. R. chief said: “The 
staff of lawyers and traffic men who 
have prepared the defense of those cases 
for the railroads includes some of the 
best legal brains and some of the most 
experienced traffic men in the country. 
The defense is so well prepared that it 
was not a surprise at all when the gov- 
ernment announced recently that it 
would not be ready to proceed on the 
date for which the trial had been set.”’ 
He added, “I have no real fear of the 
outcome. To me, that particular front 
looks a lot better than it did a year 
ago.” 


House Group Holds 
Transport Hearings 


Railroads, other carriers offer 
legislative recommendations 


A three-day hearing in connection 
with its “national transportation in- 
quiry” was concluded April 16 by the 
House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce. As reported in Railway 
Age ot April 3, page 58, the hearings 
were held principally to receive presen- 
tations with respect to such problems as 
(1) whether regulation of all types of 
carriers should be centralized in one 
government agency or department; (2) 
what should be the policy of the gov- 
ernment as to promoting or aiding 
certain types of carriers; and (3) 
whether the law governing present 
regulatory agencies and their adminis- 
trative practices is adequate. 

The session, according to Represen- 
tative Wolverton, Republican of New 
Jersey, and chairman of the committee, 
was the first of a series of hearings to 
bring up to date the record of the inquiry 
and to consider possible new legislation 
to meet the present needs of the Ameri- 
can transportation system and the re- 
quirements for the future “under any 
circumstances.” It is hoped, he said; 
that eventually the committee may re- 
ceive recommendations leading to any 
changes whicli may be necessary to re- 
place the system of regulation which 
has developed and “which is based upon 
principles applicable to conditions ex- 
isting 30 years ago.” 

Position of the A.A.R.—Appearing on 






behalf of the railroad industry, J, Cap. 
ter Fort, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Association of American 
Railroads, asserted that the economic 
welfare of the nation demands estab. 
lishment and enforcement of a national 
transportation policy that insures fair 
treatment for all forms of transportation 
so that they can compete on an equal 
basis. 

“If each agency of transportation jg 
required to bear its full cost, a great 
step forward will be taken toward 
bringing about fair and just competitive 
conditions among the several agencies, 
establishing a proper and economic dis. 
tribution of traffic and developing a 
sound transportation system in the pub, 
lic interest,” Mr. Fort said, in citing 
the “dangerously inadequate earnings” 
of the railroads and the “increasing in- 
tensity of competition” in transportation, 
“As an important step toward making 
its declared national transportation pol- 
icy effective the government should re- 
frain from subsidizing any form of 
transportation. Subsidies are unfair as 
between different forms of transporta- 
tion but their vice goes much deeper. 
They are contrary to the public inter- 
est in a sound national transportation 
system in which each form of transpor- 
tation performs those services it is best 
fitted to perform.” 

For One Regulatory Agency—Mr. Fort 
said it was the railroads’ position that 
the regulation of all forms of transpor- 
tation should be centered in one govern- 
mental agency and that such an agency 
should be a non-political commission 
independent of the executive branch of 
the government and answerable only to 
Congress. Mr. Fort reminded the com- 
mittee that congress has entrusted to 
one agency, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the regulation of railroads, 
express companies, sleeping car com- 
panies, pipe lines, motor carriers, water 
carriers and freight forwarders. “The 
one departure from this consistent and 
logical program, the creation of a sepa- 
rate agency for the regulation of aif 
carriers, was made prior to the con 
gressional declaration of the national 
transportation policy in the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940, and should now be 
remedied in the light of that policy,” 
he added. The A.A.R. officer said fur- 
ther that he thought the power of the 
commission to deal with rapidly chang- 
ing economic conditions seems well es- 
tablished. 

Mr. Fort also discussed the railroads’ 
views with respect to such pending 
legislation as the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill, 
which would stay the operation of the 
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MODELS OF NORTH WESTERN “PIONEER” and “400” WILL TOUR MIDWEST.— 
Gosoline-driven, precisely-duplicated models of the “Pioneer’—first train to operate in 
Chicago 100 years ago—and of a “400” streamliner will be attractions of the Chicago 
& North Western’s “Centennial Train,” scheduled to begin a tour of 58 midwest cities 


on May 1 (see Railway Age of March 20, page 592). The two 60-ft. models include a 
tender and old-fashioned coach on the “Pioneer” and a yellow-and-green streamlined 
coach on the “400”. Both models can be removed from the flatcars, making it possible 
for them to be featured in parades in the cities visited. At the completion of the tour, 
the replicas will be placed on display at the Chicago Railroad Fair, which opens in July. 
On April 14 the “Pioneer” visited the White House, where Major Lenox Lohr, president 
of the fair, presented an invitation to President Truman to attend. 





anti-trust laws with respect to carrier 
joint actions sanctioned by the commis- 
sion; H.R.5711, sponsored by Represen- 
tative Simpson, Republican of Pennsyl- 
yania, which would amend the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act by 
placing the taxes collected there- 
under on a_ sliding scale basis 
which would immediately reduce the 
levy (paid entirely by the railroads) 
irom 3 per cent to '2 per cent of the 
taxable payroll; and measures provid- 
ing for the disposition of the govern- 
ment-operated Federal. Barge Lines. 
With respect to railroad earnings, 
Mr. Fort said that, if such earnings 
continue to be on a low and inadequate 
level, “it may well be that your com- 
mittee will desire to give consideration 
to the incorporation into the national 
transportation policy of directions con- 
ing adequate earnings even more 
explicit that those which are inherent 
in the present language.” “Inadequate 
earnings,” he warned, “increase the cost 
a. by injuring the credit of the 
road industry. In the long run, im- 
poverished railroads can only mean rel- 
atively higher rates as well as relative- 
ly poor service. These are good 
times, with respect to traffic volume, 
and in times like this our earnings 
ought to be over 6 per cent on our in- 
vestment. But instead they are running 
below. . . . We want the statute to 
antec that we will have the oppor- 
ity to earn a fair return and that 
We will not have a level of rates arti- 
ially pressed down upon us which 
ludes any chance to make a fair 
rn,” 
Phippers Represented — Among other 
things, Mr. Fort also held that (1) 
there should be no arbitrary interfer- 
etuse by statute with an economical con- 
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solidation or merger of railroads; (2) 
user taxes, such as gasoline and ex- 
cise taxes and license fees, should be 
made sufficient so that that government 
will realize a “proper return” on its 
investment in highway systems and 
similar facilities; and (3) the govern- 
ment should avoid placing “discrimina- 
tory burdens” by statute against the 
railroads, such as the present unemploy- 
ment insurance payroll taxes, which are 
not applicable to other forms of trans- 
portation. 

Others testifying at the hearing in- 
cluded D. D. Conn and C. W. Braden, 
representing the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America; A. H. Schwietert, 
president, National Industrial Traffic 
League; J. G. Scott, general counsel, 
National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators; Robert Ramspeck, execu- 
tive vice-president, Air Transport Asso- 
ciation; H. H. Buckman, consulting en- 
gineer, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress; Giles Morrow, executive sec- 
retary and general counsel, Freight For- 
warders Institute; J. V. Lawrence, rep- 
resenting the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations; Colonel A. B. Barber, man- 
ager, Transportation and Communica- 
‘tion Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; and R. E. 
Kline, counsel, Sea-Air Committee, 
which represents 12 principal American 
flag steamship companies. 

Mr. Conn, executive vice-president 
of the T.A.A., declared that the nation 
cannot have a solid and prosperous econ- 
omy with a major portion of its trans- 
portation constantly on the verge of 
bankruptcy. He outlined to the com- 
mittee what he described as an “entire- 
ly new approach” to the problem of 
transportation and in this respect sub- 
mitted an interim report embodying the 


steps which have been taken thus far in 
an association-sanctioned project to es- 
tablish the “nationwide machinery for 
resolving the issues of the problem 
among economic groups in all areas, 
and for drafting the essentials of 
a new system of regulation.” “We have 
been years getting into this transporta- 
tion dilemna — with sections of the 
country, users and investors, and the 
different forms of transportation too 
often primarily concerned with only 
their vested interests,” he said. “The 
time has arrived to join hands in a com- 
posite public interest approach for the 
United States — as a nation.” 

The Basic Need— The most crucial 
economic problem before this country, 
Mr. Conn added, is to untangle the 
overlapping and conflicting laws which 
now comprise common-carrier regula- 
tion, and to design a new and harmon- 
ious system of regulation which will 
meet the present and foreseeable re- 
quirements of the national defense, the 
postal service and the commerce of an 
“ever-expanding economy” and yet pro- 
vide the basic financial and operating 
structure which ‘will attract private 
credit to the transportation industry. 

Mr. Conn said he hoped the com- 
mittee would bear with the T.A.A. in 
postponing consideration of the “basic 
policy aspects” of the regulatory prob- 
lem until completion of the association 
project. Thus, the only specific rec- 
ommendation he made was that calling 
for “immediate legislation” to exempt 
regulated surface carriers from anti- 
trust restrictions not applying to regu- 
lated air carriers. 

Further explanation of the T.A.A.’s 
“new approach” was offered by Mr. 
Braden, general traffic manager of the 
National Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Braden is chairman of the 
steering committee of the movement 
which is called the “Cooperative Pro- 
ject, National Transportation Policy of 
the Transportation Association of 
America.” Mr, Braden said that the 
T.A.A., in order to assist the House 
committee, set up the project as an in- 
dependent organization in membership 
and actions, although supported by the 
association and with its programs ul- 
timately to be cleared through its board. 

“It has for its simple purpose,” he 
said, “the fact that there are two ways 
of effecting a reconciliation of opinions 
on controversial points where there are 
several parties of interest. One is 
through the arrangement of protracted 
public hearings with opportunity of 
cross-examination. The other is the 
possibility of bringing all interests to- 
gether towards an understanding of the 
controversial points and the broad is- 
sues, in an endeavor, at least, to obtain 
agreement on broad principles thereof, 
and as an aid to the . . . committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

The Transportation Association 

does not suggest temporizing with the 
transportation problem and at this stage 
undertaking further study and research 
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is apt to be largely a duplication of past 
efforts, but its purpose is to be in posi- 
tion to make suggestions . . . that will 
effectively aid in the removal of ob- 
structions to the application of sound 
principles to transportation.” 

Air Lines Alarmed— Mr. Ramspeck 
testified that it would be very “danger- 
ous” to the welfare of the country if 
Congress, under the “guise of coordina- 
tion,” should empower any one agency 
or group to determine the sphere of 
operations of each form of transporta- 
tion. The committee, he said, should 
table for the indefinite future the ques- 
tion of merging the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration with the I.C.C. or any 
other governmental agency. The “uni- 
que characteristics” of air transporta- 
tion and the regulatory functions gov- 
erning air transportation, he added, are 
“unmistakably in a different category” 
from rails water and motor carrier 
operations. 

Mr. Schwietert declared that the 
N.I.T. League is opposed to any reor- 
ganization of government under which 
there may be any departure from the 
present plan under which public regu- 
lation of transportation has been ad- 
ministered. The league, he added, also 
is opposed to any investment in the 
I.C.C., of duties which are promotional 
in character with respect to any form 
of transportation, and also objects to 
the use of freight rate adjustments to 
change the economic pattern of the 
country or to cure economic ills. 

In addition to advocating centraliza- 
tion of regulation of all forms of trans- 
portation into one agency at the “earli- 
est practicable time,” Mr. Scott also 
asserted that there should shortly be 
an exd to the “promotional” and “pa- 
ternal” policy of government concern- 
ing the air lines and that “they, like 
the rest of us,” should pay reasonable 
compensation for what the government 
provides. “All of the various types of 
transportation have been the recipients 
and beneficiaries of . . . assistance, in 
one way or another, at one or another 
stage in their development, and the pub- 
lic interest has been well served there- 
by,” he added. “But we think that such 
promotion and assistance should not be 
a permanent thing.” 

Mr. Lawrence urged, among other 
things, strengthening of the present 
legislative restrictions pertaining to con- 
trol of one type of carrier by a carrier 
of another type, particularly with re- 
spect to the control of motor carriers by 
railroads, and suggested that the dec- 
laration of national transportation pol- 
icy be amended so as to provide that 
the carriers shall be given opportunity 
to earn revenues sufficient to enable 
them to provide service of the character 
contemplated by that policy. A like rec- 
ommendation was made by Colonel Bar- 
ber of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Among other arguments in 
favor of this proposal, the colonel sug- 
gested that government financial aid 
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to aviation gives “special and added 
importance” to the matter of allowing 
non-aided forms of transportation every 
reasonable opportunity to earn a fair re- 
turn, and to emphasizing that principle 
in the statutes which guide the regu- 
latory bodies. 

Colonel Barber also reported the 
chamber’s position in favor of early en- 
actment of the Reed-Bulwinkle bill; 
and he advocated legislation to clarify 
the “controversial situation” with res- 
pect to common ownership, operation 
or control of carriers of different types. 
As to that, the chamber has recommend- 
ed that operators of one form of trans- 
portation should be permitted by law to 
operate other forms “within reasonable 
territorial limits upon making an ade- 
quate showing to the appropriate regu- 
latory authorities that it would be in 
the public interest and would not un- 
duly restrain competition.” 

For a New Commission—Mr. Buckman 
discussed the policy adopted by the 
projects committee of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress in 1944, 
at which time, he said, it recommended 
that Congress should enact legislation 
reconstituting the I.C.C. so as to pro- 
vide for commissioners of rail, inland 
waterway, air, highway and domestic 
water transportation. Under the pro- 
posed plan, none of the five commis- 
sioners would be eligible for appoint- 
ment if he had served on the commis- 
sion before its reconstitution. “It is be- 
lieved,” Mr. Buckman said, “that such 
legislative revamping of this adminis- 
trative body would cause to be initiated 
and sustained a healthy growth of both 
legal and administrative reform in the 








development and control of oyr Whole 
transportation network.” 
Mr. Morrow explained that, becanse 
freight forwarders have been subject ty 
federal regulation for only a compara. 
tively short period, the industry js nat 
now in a position to offer SURRestions 
or concrete proposals with respect 4 
questions embodying transportation pol. 
icy. He asked the committee not to oye. 
look or to minimize the importance of 
freight forwarders in its consideration 
of the overall transportation picture 
adding in part that, with the passage of 
time and with the accumulation of ey. 
perience under regulation, it is natura] 
that the need for changes in the ag 
regulating forwarders will develop, 
Mr. Kline told the committee that the 
flag steamship companies seek to serye 
by air, as well as by sea, those trade 
areas that “we have fostered and de. 
veloped.” “We are not seeking ‘grand. 
father rights’ or any mandate to the 
C.A.B. to certificate any of us on any 
particular route or routes,” he said, “All 
that we are striving for is the assur. 
ance of equal treatment before the 
C.A.B., and not to be discriminated 
against just because we happen to be 
steamship companies.” 


Meeting of the A.A.R. Safety 
Section at Chicago on May 5 


Eight railroad men—including T. D. 
Beven, president of the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, and J. H. Aydelotte, vice 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads—will address the region- 
al safety meeting of the Safety Section, 
A.A.R., on May 5 at the Hotel Sher- 











President Truman receiving from William T. Faricy, president of the Association of Ameti- 
can Railroads, a silver medal commemorating the Sixth Pan-American Railway Congress " 
Havana, Cuba. Looking on (left to right) are Seymour T. R. Abt of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade of the Department of Commerce, and Albert R. Beatty, assistant vice 
president of the A.A.R. 
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man in Chicago. The meeting will be 
held in conjunction with the Midwest 
Safety Conference, which is to be in 
session during the week of May 3. O. 
F. Gnadinger, supervisor of safety and 
personnel of the E. J. & E., will pre- 
jide as chairman. 

The one-day program is as follows : 

Morning Session—9:30 a.m, 

wphe Value of Regional Safety Meetings,” 
|. E. Hoffman, superintendent of rules and 
afety, St. Louis Southwestern, and chairman 
the Safety Section, A.A.R. 

“Cooperation between Safety and Claim 
Departments,” M. L. Bluhm, general solicitor, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

“An Alphabetical Analysis of Safety,” J. H. 
Aydelotte, vice-president, A.A.R. 

“United Action for Safety,” Ned H. Dear- 
born, president, National Safety Council. 

“Safety in the Maintenance of Way De- 
partment,” G. M. O’Rourke, assistant engi- 
neer, maintenance of way department, Illinois 
Central. 

Afternoon Session—1:30 p.m. 

“The Supervisor’s Responsibility in Safety,” 
G, A. Goerner, general storekeeper, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. 

“Safety and ie” T. D. 
president, E. J. & E. 

“Safety in Operation,” C. H. Longman, 
general manager, Chicago & North Western. 
“Safety in the Maintenance of Equipment 
Department,” H. L. Price, master mechanic, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

“National Grade Crossing Program” (pic- 
ture), J. R. Tenney, superintendent. of safety, 
Western Maryland. 


Beven, 


New Job for Secretary Harriman 


President Truman on April 21 des- 
ignated Secretary of Commerce W. 
Averell Harriman for the post of chief 
European representative of the new 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
with the rank of ambassador-at-large. 
Announcement was made at the same 
time that the resignation from the Cab- 
inet of the former Union Pacific chair- 
man had been accepted. 


U. S. Chamber Committee 
Makes Aviation Report 


Several recommendations, including 
those calling for federal regulation of 
contract air carriers and __ continuance 
‘for the time being” of air-transport 
fegulation separate from that for other 
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forms of transportation are included in 
areport on “Civil Aviation” which has 
been made by the Transportation and 
Communication Department Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Footnotes in the report 
show that some of the committee’s rec- 
ommendations were not endorsed by two 
of its railroad-president members—Fred 
G. Gurley of the Atchison, Topeka & 
om Fe, and R. E. Woodruff of the 


With respect to scheduled common 
Catriers by air, the report. recommended 
that they should be subject to regula- 
tion “only by the federal government 
a tocrates, service and safety.” As to 
so-called feeder service, it was found 
that certificates for “experimental” serv- 
ices in that field should be for five-year 
periods. The present policy of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is to grant three- 
year certificates. 
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Gurley Dissents—The recommendation 
on irregular common carriers was that 
they “be subject to regulation only by 
the federal government as to rates, serv- 
ice and safety”; that “for those en- 
gaging in carriage of passengers, di- 
rectly or by charter, the inspection 
standards, pilot qualifications and other 
safety requirements be similar to those 
for other common carriers by air”; and 
that “financial responsibility to cover 
any liability for personal injury or prop- 
erty damage should be required. 

Coming to its consideration of con- 
tract carriers by air, the report noted 
that such carriers are not dealt with in 
the present Civil Aeronautics Act, yet 
“it has been difficult to distinguish be- 
tween bona fide contract services and 
those which have in reality a common 
carrier character.” Its recommendation, 
designed to “overcome such difficulties,” 
was that the contract carriers “be made 
subject to regulation by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board as to rates, service 
and safety.” Here Mr. Gurley disagreed. 
As the footnote put it, he “opposes rec- 
ommendation that economic regulation 
as distinguished from safety regulation 
be extended to contract carriers, believ- 
ing that such regulation at this time 
would unnecessarily hamper experi- 
mentation and development in this re- 
latively new field, particularly in view 
of the poor record made by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in handling matters 
now under its jurisdiction.” 

The next recommendation which drew 
an expression of disagreement from Mr. 
Gurley was that relating to research. It 
called for a “continuing program of 
aviation research on an adequate scale 
to meet the needs of national defense” 
by the government, and suggested that 
the “best results” would be obtained 
“through the allocation of the (re- 
search) work to private agencies to be 
carried on under supervision and coor- 
dination by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics with guidance 
and support of the Research and De- 
velopment Board.” The recommenda- 
tion also stated that “the federal govern- 
ment, with the cooperation of the air 
force, air transport operators and air- 
craft manufacturers, should assume a 
primary role in the development of 
such types of of transport aircraft as 
may be required in the interest of na- 
tional defense.” This latter was opposed 
by Mr. Gurley “in so far as it would 
seem to advocate a substantial subsidy 
for development of aircraft which would 
inure primarily to the benefit of com- 
mercial operators competing with un- 
subsidized forms of transport.” 

No Qualms at Federal Aid—With re- 
spect to airways, the report recom- 
mended that “plans incorporating the 
recommendations of all users, and prin- 
cipally those of the armed forces, for 
modernizing and developing the airways 
should be carried out by the federal 
government in the interest of national 
defense.” As to airports, the committee 
rested on a reiteration of that pro- 


nouncement adopted at the chamber’s 
1947 meeting which said that “the na- 
tional interest in the provision of an 
adequate ‘nationwide airport system 
justifies reasonable federal aid for this 
purpose”; and that “reasonable user 
charges should be required at all pub- 
licly-owned airports and such airports 
should as soon as practicable be put on 
a self-sustaining basis.” 

The recommendation as to airways 
carries a footnote expressing Mr. 
Woodruff’s views with respect to it, the 
research recommendation, and the pro- 
nouncement on airports. “Mr. Wood- 
ruff,’ the note said, “expresses the 
view that there should be a clear dis- 
tinction,. based on the facts, as to 
whether or not federal aid will be of 
direct and substantial interest in the 
national defense. He suggests the fol- 
lowing addition to the recommendation 
on airways: A distinction should be 
recognized between the urgency of de- 
veloping military aviation as compared 
with governmental promotion of civil 
air transport. The development of so- 
cialistic competition between air trans- 
port companies and existing privately 
owned and operated agencies of trans- 
portation should be avoided.” 

The recommendation that the regula- 
tion of air transport be continued “for 
the time being” in an agency separate 
from that having jurisdiction over other 
carriers was another proposal with 
which Mr. Gurley disagreed. He be- 
lieves that “a sound transportation pol- 
icy requires regulation of all forms of 
transportation on a fair and equal basis 
by one agency.” 

In addition to Messrs. Gurley and 
Woodruff, the committee which made 
the report has 25 other members, in- 
cluding C. McD. Davis, president of the 
Atlantic Coast Line and L. O. Head, 
president of the Railway Express 
Agency. The chairman is Evans A. 
Nash, president, Yellow Transit Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. The re- 
port will be considered at the cham- 
ber’s annual meeting to be held in 
Washington, D. C., April 26-29. 


March Employment 


Railroad employment increased 0.42 
per cent — from 1,311,518 to 1,317,026 
— during the one-month period from 
mid-February to mid-March, but the 
mid-March total was 0.64 per cent be- 
low that of March, 1947, according to 
the preliminary summary prepared by 
the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The index number, 
based on the 1935-39 average, was 132.3 
for March, as compared with 131.7 for 
February, and 133.2 for March, 1947. 

March employment was above that 
of March, 1947, in three categories, the 
increases ranging from 0.58 per cent 
in the maintenance of equipment and 
stores group to 2.51 per cent in the exec- 
utives, officials and staff assistants 
category. The decreases ranged from 
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0.64 per cent in transportation (train 
and engine service), to 5.67 per cent in 
transportation, other than trains, engine 
and yard. 

As compared with February, employ- 
ment in March increased in five groups, 
the increases ranging from 0.04 per 
cent in the professional, clerical and 
general category to 1.37 per cent in 
the maintenance of way and structures 
group. The only decreases were 0.38 
per cent in transportation (train and 
engine service), and 1.45 per cent in 
transportation (yardmasters, switch- 
tenders and hostlers). 


Money for 1.C.C. and 
Roads Administration 


President Truman on April 20 signed 
the recently enacted Independent Offices 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949. It carries $10, 
894,317 fof the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and $435,588,854 for the 


Public Roads Administration. 


Re-Equipped “Riley” in Service 


A completely re-equipped “James 
Whitcomb Riley” made its initial run 


on the New York Central between 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Chicago on April 14. The all- 


coach train consists of 11 cars of the 
latest design, including two dining cars 
‘built by the Budd Company, seven 
coaches, an observation-lounge car and 
a combination baggage car and coach, 
all built by the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. 

The new dining cars each seat 44 
passengers, and the coaches accommo- 
date 64. The new observation car con- 
sists of three sections—a club section 
at the forward end seating 22 persons, 
a lounge section in the middle accommo- 
dating 21 passengers and an observa- 
tion section at the rear for an additional 
10 passengers. 


Pullman Gets Tariff Relief 
For Rate-Increase Proposal 


Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a “special per- 
mission” granting the Pullman Com- 
pany relief it sought from tariff rules in 
connection with its plan to publish in- 
creased rates for room and seat ac- 
commodations. The permission author- 
izes publication of the proposed in- 
creases in master-table form, but on 
the statutory 30-days notice; it “makes 
no finding as-to the reasonableness of 
nor approves the proposed changes, 
which are subject to protest and possi- 
ble suspension.” 

Another provision of the relief or- 
der stipulates that the special permis- 
sion will be void unless the master- 


table supplements are issued within 30 
days from April 15. It is also stipulated 
that no fourth-section relief is granted. 
In the latter connection, the division 
had previously denied that phase of the 
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Pullman application which sought 
temporary authority to establish the in- 
creased rates without observing the ag- 
gregate-of-intermediates provision (see 
Railway Age of April 3, page 58). The 
special-permission order applying to 
Pullman was accompanied by another 
granting like relief to tariff-publishing 
agents of the Canadian National, Cana- 
dian Pacific, and Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie. 


Indicates Types of Cars 
Used for 1947 Loadings 


The Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a tabula- 
tion showing, on a one-per-cent-sam- 
ple basis, the number of carloads of 
each commodity class moved in various 
types of cars during the first and sec- 
ond quarters of 1947. The compilation, 
Statement No. 489, is one of the bu- 
reau’s so-called waybill studies. 

Like others in the series, it employs 
data taken from waybills submitted in 
response to the commission’s September 
6, 1946, order requiring Class I roads 
to file all audited waybills representing 
their carload terminations which are 
numbered “1” or with digits ending in 
“01.” The classification shows for each 
commodity class the loads moving in 
the following types of cars: Box, stock, 
gondola, hopper, flat, refrigerator, tank, 
and special. 


March Revenues 6.2 Per Cent 
Above Those Reported in 1947 


From preliminary reports of 82 Class 
I railroads, representing 82.2 per cent 
of total operating revenues, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has esti- 
mated that the March gross amounted 
to $626,404,338, an increase of 6.2 per 
cent above the $590,078,167 reported for 
the same 1947 month. Estimated March 
freight revenues amounted to $518,230,- 
690, as compared with $485,683,975, an 
increase of 6.7 per cent, while estimated 
passenger revenues amounted to $59,- 
709,437, as compared with $58,672,910, 
an increase of 1.8 per cent. The esti- 
mate for all other revenues was $48,- 
464,211, as compared with $45,721,282, 
an increase of 6 per cent. 


1.C.C. Organizes for Role 
Under “Mahaffie” Act 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has amended the rules and regulations 
relating to its organization and assign- 
ment of work in order to provide for 
its functions under the recently enacted 
legislation which adds to the Interstate 
Commerce Act a new section 20b, set- 
ting up procedures for the voluntary re- 
adjustment of railroad financial struc- 
tures along lines of the former Chand- 
ler and McLaughlin Acts. Under the 
commission’s order, matters arising un- 
der the new law will be assigned to 
Division 4 and to the Bureau of Fi- 





nance’s Loan and Reorganization Se. 
tion. 

Provisions of the new legislation, 
Public Law No. 478, were outlined in 
the Railway Age of April 17, page 5) 
On its way through Congress jt be 
came known as the “Mahaffie bill” jy. 
cause it was framed on the basis 9 
recommendations submitted by Com. 
missioner Mahaffie, who is chairman of 
Division 4. 


Railroads Object to Head- 
End Car Safety Bill 


Opposition to H.R.4092, a bill intro. 
duced by Representative Bennett, Re. 
publican of Missouri, to give the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission authority 
to prescribe “adequate standards of 
safety and sanitation” for baggage, ex. 
press or mail cars operated by the rail. 
roads, was voiced by carrier spokesmen 
on April 16, at which time hearings op 
that measure were concluded before the 
House committee on _ interstate and 
foreign commerce. Proponents had te. 
tified at earlier hearings reported jp 
Railway Age of March 27, page 
Hearings on a similar Senate bill, §- 
1635, sponsored by Senator Johnson, 
Democrat of Colorado, are scheduled 
to start May 11 before a subcommittee 
of the Senate committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

G. S. Prince, assistant general solici- 
tor of the Association of American 
Railroads, and principal witness for the 
railroads, told the committee that, in its 
“true nature,” the bill is based upon a 
complaint by employees as to working 
conditions in the cars involved (such 
as the alleged lack of toilets, wash ba- 
sins and clothes lockers, inadequate 
lighting, difficulty in operating doors 
and lack of cleanliness) rather than to 
promote the safety and health of em- 
ployees. He said that while the com- 
mission has made recommendations in 
its annual reports to Congress for the 
enactment of legislation requiring the 
installation of various safety devices, 
it never has sought legislation of the 
character proposed in the lull with the 
respect to the design or construction 
of headend cars or of passenger Cafs 
generally. 

According to Mr. Prince, reports of 
all accidents investigated by the com- 
mission in the five-year period 194- 
1947 involving passenger trains, and m™ 
which casualties resulted to employets 
in head-end cars, showed that in m 
case was the death or injury to aly 
employee in sueh cars attributed to the 
faulty design or construction of the 
cars or to the unsafe condition of such 
cars or their equipment. “We think it 
clear,” he added, “that no fundamental 
question of safety is involved.” 

Mr. Prince told the committee that 
negotiations are now being carried o 
between a railroad committee and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks with respect to working condi- 
tions in express cars. “These negotia- 
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ons,” he said, “hold promise of a satis- 
factory solution of the demands of the 
apress employees as to the equipment 
a facilities to be installed in newly 
constructed cars.” The A.A.R. officer 
also pointed out that the railroads, be- 
cause of the lack of steel, have been 
ynable to build or purchase new cars 
in anything like the quantity desired. 
“This,” he said, “is the basic underlying 
dificulty and the passage of this bill 
yould in no way tend to cure this situa- 
ion. -- - Lhe railroads will do some- 
thing about this situation as soon as it 
is practicable to do so... and this pro- 
posed legislation cannot correct the basic 
dificulty.” 

J. M. Hood, president of the Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Association, 
also appeared in opposition to the bill, 
aying that “in the event that favorable 
consideration is given to it, we urge 
an exemption on short and branch lines 
of less than 100 miles in length.” Mr. 
Hood also said that approval of the 
measure would in effect, deprive pa- 
trons of short and branch line roads of 
express, mail and baggage service. “As 
is well known to almost everyone,” he 
said, “most of these short lines have dif- 
feulty in maintaining service of any 
character, and they are particularly 
viinerable as to the future maintenance 
of passenger cars, including head-end 
service comprising mail, baggage and 
express. It is obvious that they cannot 
acquire what may be called the safest, 
most modern type of equipment. The 
cost of one car meeting these specifica- 
tions would in many cases exceed the 
entire gross revenue of the carrier for 






a whole year’s operation of both freight 
and passenger service.” 

Among others appearing in opposi- 
tion to the measure were C. I. Clugh, 
assistant chief of motive power, Penn- 
sylvania; J. W. Rada, manager of mail, 
baggage and express traffic, Illinois 
Central; and C. F. Rank, manager of 
the mail, express, baggage and milk 
traffic department, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. Their general con- 
clusion also was that a solution to the 
conditions complained of could best be 
met through negotiations between rail- 
road unions and management. 

The committee also received a supple- 
mentary statement filed by Hartman 
3arber, general representative of the 
clerks’ brotherhood, who proposed an 
amendment to the bill designed to elimi- 
nate any possible conflict in authority 
between the commission and the United 
States Public Health Service with re- 
spect to interstate quarantine regula- 
tions. The Public Health Service had 
asked for such a provision. 


Passes on Post-Ex-Parte-162 
Adjustment of Grain Rates 


Tariffs whereby the railroads pro- 
posed to adjust the Ex Parte 162 rate 
increase on grain and grain products 
in order to restore gateway and other 
equalizations that were disrupted by 
the uniform 15 per cent increase that 
became effective January 1, 1947, have 
been approved in part and rejected in 
part by Division 2 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The report was 
in I. & S. Docket No. 5465. 














Sidney S. Alderman (left), general counsel of the Southern, recently was awarded the 
tank of Chevalier in the National Order of the Legion of Honor by the French government. 
The presentation is being made by Ambassador Henri Bonnet at the French embassy in 

ashington, D.C. Mr. Alderman was honored in recognition of his efforts in behalf of 
French relief and the furtherance of cordial relations between the French and American 


governments 
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‘The proceeding grew out of the rail- 
roads’ undertaking to comply with that 
part of the commission’s Ex Parte 162 
report which permitted the 15 per cent 
increase to be applied to the grain rates 
with the understanding that the dis- 
rupted relationships would be restored 
with subsequent readjustments designed 
“to reflect an average increase as close- 
ly equivalent to a 15 per cent increase 
in revenue as may be practicable.” 

Protestants against the tariffs did not 
claim that the proposed rates would 
not restore the relationships, but they 
alleged violation of the commission’s 
admonition that the readjustments 
should reflect an average revenue in- 
crease of 15 per cent. The commission 
findings, which disapproved part of the 
railroad proposal, were without preju- 
dice to the filing of new schedules pub- 
lishing rates of one-half cent to 1% 
cents lower than those condemned. 


1.C.C. Completes Work 
Of Fixing Municipal Zones 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has completed its work of deter- 
mining the limits of the commercial 
zones of the country’s municipalities 
within which transportation by motor 
vehicle is conditionally exempt under 
section 203 (b) (8) from regulation, 
except as to qualifications and maximum 
hours of service of employees and safe- 
ty of equipment. This was accomplished 
in a report by Division 5 which deter- 
mined zones not previously fixed in prior 
reports or covered by the November, 
1946, report wherein the commission 
laid down general principles for the de- 
termination of zones at municipalities 
not specifically dealt with. 

The present report defines the zones 
of Baltimore, Md., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich., Seattle, Wash., Albany, 
N. Y., Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 
New Orleans, La., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, Wash. 
The proceeding was docketed as Ex 
Parte No. MC-37. 


Benefit Operations in February 


Retirement and survivor benefit pay- 
ments made during February amounted 
to $19,056,000—about $206,000 more 
than in January—but were not as high 
as the record amount paid in Decem- 
ber, 1947 ,according to the April is- 
sue of the Railroad Retirement Board’s 
“Monthly Review.” At the end of the 
month there were 303,566 monthly bene- 
fits of all types in current-payment sta- 
tus, with an average retirement pay- 
ment of $70.31 monthly and average 
survivor benefit of $25.49. 

Unemployment claims received by the 
board in February declined 14 per cent 
from the January figure, while appli- 
cations filed for certificate of benefit 
rights dropped 39 per cent. The $2,- 
838,000 paid in benefits for 100,892 
claim periods was 15 per cent less than 
the previous month. 




























































In its sickness benefit operations, 
the board recorded 19,187 applications 
and 71,225 claims, other than matern- 
ity, during the month, compared with 
19,847 and 78,880, respectively, in Jan- 
uary. Payments of $2,262,000 were 
made for 64,318 two-week claim periods. 
Maternity benefits totaling $166,000 
were paid to 1,314 railroad women in 
February. 


Santa Fe Issues New Timetable to 
Transcontinental Passengers 


A new, easy-to-read timetable con- 
taining such information as_ rivers 
crossed, tunnels passed through and 
correct points at which to reset watch- 
es is being distributed by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe to passengers on 
its transcontinental trains. The east- 
bound and westbound schedules of 
each of these trains are shown sep- 
arately, on opposite pages, thereby re- 
quiring the passenger to read down 
only. 

The tables, which are placed in all 
accommodations for use by the passen- 
gers, also include information on var- 
ious train connections, time of river 
crossings, mileage, and altitudes. Tun- 
nels are listed, together with their 
length and the time trains will pass 
through them. 


Equipment on Order 


Railroads and private car lines had 
126,028 new freight cars on order on 
April 1, as compared with 121,936 on 
order on March 1, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. Of 
the former total, Class I roads and 
railroad-owned private-controlled _re- 
frigerator car companies had 111,044 
new freight cars on order, as compared 
with 108,399 on order on March 1. 

Cars on order by Class I roads and 
railroad-owned private-controlled refrig- 
erator car companies on April 1 in- 
cluded 35,754 box cars, of which 35,404 
were plain and ventilated and 350 auto- 
mobile box cars; 46,277 hopper cars, 
including 4,104 covered hoppers; 18,399 
gondolas; 3,125 flat, 5,924 refrigerator; 
800 stock; and 765 miscellaneous freight 
cars. Of the total number of new freight 
cars which Class I roads had on order 
on April 1, 24,348 will be built in rail- 
road shops and 86,696 in outside shops. 

The Class I roads also had 1,550 lo- 
comotives on order on April 1, the most 
since August 15, 1923 when the number 
was 1,674. On April 1, 1947, there were 
640 on order. The 1948 total included 
119 steam, one electric and 1,430 Diesel- 
electric locomotives, as compared with 
52 steam, six electric and 582 Diesel- 
electrics on April 1, 1947. 

Class I roads and railroad-owned pri- 
vate-controlled refrigerator car com- 
panies put 22,770 new freight cars in 
service in the first three months of 1948, 
compared with 7,249 in the same 1947 
period. Of the 1948 total, 7,252 new 
freight cars were installed in March. 
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Those installed so far this year include: 
11,002 box cars, of which 10,245 were 
plain and ventilated and 757 automobile 
box cars; 8,112 hopper cars, including 
347 covered hoppers; 1,974 gondolas; 
1,472 refrigerator ; 42 flat; 50 stock; and 
118 miscellaneous freight cars. 

The Class I roads also put 287 new 
locomotives in service in the first three 
months of 1948, of which three were 
steam, three electric and 281 Diesel- 
electric. New locomotives installed in 
the same period last year totaled 220, 
of which 24 were steam and 196 Diesel- 
electric. 

The Class I roads and railroad-owned 
private-controlled refrigerator car com- 
panies retired 14,369 freight cars in the 
first three months of 1948 of which 
number 5,849 were retired in March. 
In the same 1947 period, 11,497 cars 
were retired. 


Steel Allocation Plan Accepted 
By 96 Railroads So Far 


The Department of Commerce’s Of- 
fice of Industry Cooperation has re- 
ceived notices of compliance from 96 
prospective railroad participants in the 
new “voluntary” agreement for the al- 
location of steel for use in the freight- 
car building and repair program. The 
plan, which was framed to conform 
with Public Law 395, enacted December 
30, 1947, supplants arrangements worked 
out last year by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and the steel in- 
dustry. 

There were 134 railroad participants 
in the latter; and the 38 which had not 
joined the O.I.C. plan as of April 20 
included the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific; and Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. Representatives of these roads 
expressed opposition to the new set-up 
at the recent hearing held by O.I.C. 
(See Railway Age of March 27, page 
58). A representative of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe also expressed mis- 
givings at the hearing, but that road’s 
notice of compliance has been received. 

Compliances have also been received 
from all but 2 of the 11 contract car 
builders which were participants in the 
O.D.T. plan, while all 32 of the inter- 
ested steel producers have filed. It was 
stated further that compliance notices 
are also coming in from prospective 
participants among component parts 
manufacturers and private car lines. 
The O.I1.C. requests for compliances 
were issued March 31, but no deadline 
date for the returns was set. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended April 17 totaled 785,668 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on April 22. This was 
an increase of 101,816 cars, or 14.9 per 
cent, over the previous week (because 
of the partial resumption of coal pro- 
duction and increased ore loadings), a 





decrease of 80,176 cars, or 9.3 per cent, 
under the corresponding week last year 
and an increase of 134,825 cars, or 27 
per cent, over the equivalent 1946 week 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 10 totaled 683959 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Diyj. 
sion, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, April 19 











District 1948 1947 1946 
Eastern 136,083 153,612 136,839 
Allegheny 136,818 174.696 129,247 
Pocahontas .. 21,942 36,488 — 21577 
Southern 117,333 122,063 115'799 
Northwest. .. 103,866 93,968 77,722 
Cen. West. .. 105,021 115,274 106/102 
Southwest. .. 62,789 61.738 62,118 
Tot. West. Dis. 271,676 270,980 245,949 
Tot. All Rds. 683,852 757,839 649,298 
Commodities: 
Grain and gr. 

products .. 37,177 45.731 35,299 





Livestock 10,461 11,921 17,555 
i oe 53,153. 112,052 31,561 
ESDP. (25 eaisere 9,507 12,823 7,500 
Forest prods. 42,494 45,145 43,700 

) ee 41,940 27.198 9,832 
Mdse. l.c.1 113,002 125,688 130,288 

REG. ekaaaie 376,118 377,281 373,563 
Apr 10... 683,852 757,839 649,298 
April ee 661,807 715,159 643,644 
March 27... 664,375 829,392 809,142 
March 20... 700,482 844,041 804,606 
March 13... 797,033 841.147 799,906 





Cumulative total, 

15 weeks .. 11,202,042 11,990,731 11,025,921 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 10 totaled 77,851 cars as 
compared with 74,459 cars for the pre- 
vious week and 71,312 cars for the cor- 
responding week last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Revenue _ Tot. Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 
Word 1051988 oo. 
Agri 12, 1947 sce 


Cumulative totals for 


77,851 36,193 
71,312 37,503 


Canada: 
April ee 1,081,270 538,884 
Amr 12 1987 aciews 1,022,933 560,111 


Truck Rams “Texas Rocket”; Two 
Passengers Killed, 42 Injured 


On April 14, at Kremlin, Okla., a 
heavy truck crashed into the side of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific’s 
“Texas Rocket” en route from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Dallas, Tex. The collision 
caused three coaches to leave the rails 
and skid against a freight train standing 
on a siding, killing two passengers and 
injuring 42 others. The left sides were 
torn away from the coaches, two of 


which subsequently were damaged by. 


fire . 


1. C. Containers Make Near 
“Perfect Shipping” Record 


Aluminium 1.c.1. containers which are 
transferred mechanically between pick- 
up and delivery trailers and railroad 
flat cars without immediate handling of 
contents have made a remarkable con- 
tribution toward “perfect shipping” in 
experimental service on the Illinois 
Central, that company reports. Since 
the service was inaugurated between 
Chicago and Memphis, Tenn. on Feb- 
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ruary 2 (see Ratlway Age of January 
31, page 54), a total of 595,925 Ib. have 
heen shipped in the containers; the only 
damage reported was breakage of one 
barrel of soap powder, and damage by 
water—probably incurred in loading— 
to two cases of candy. A total of 420 
shipments were handled during the first 
74 days of the service, the average 
weight of shipments being 1,419 Ib. 


North Western Receives Special 
National Safety Council Award 


A special award for exceptional serv- 
ice in the field of safety was awarded 
to the Chicago & North Western by 
the National Safety Council at a lunch- 
eon in Chicago on April 20. R. L. Will- 
iams, North Western president, re- 
ceived from Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the council, a certificate which 
reads: “A pioneer in safety, the Chi- 
cago & North Western has steadfastly 
sought over the years to protect its 
passengers and employees from acci- 
dents, with conspicuous success.” The 
certificate cites R. C. Richards, the 
North Western’s first safety director, 
who was a founder of the council, 
served on its first executive committee 
and later was its president. 


Rock Island Remodeling 
Suburban Cars 


A remodeled suburban passenger car 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 
the first such car to be refurnished at 
the road’s Chicago shops—has been 
completed and will go into service with- 
in a few weeks. The car-remodeling is 
part of the Rock Island’s plans to im- 
prove suburban service in the Chicago 
area. 

The refurnished car is 70 ft. long 
and seats 100 persons. It has been 
equipped with “form fitting” seats cov- 
ered with a plastic material, aluminum 
window frames, and a new _ interior 
paint job of enamel and battleship gray 
to enhance the lighting. Its doors have 
a roller installation to facilitate opening 
and closing. The trucks have been rede- 
signed to provide smoother riding. 


C.N.J. Commuters Willing to 
Pay for Air Conditioning 


The patrons of the Central of New 
Jersey are satisfied with the arrival 
and departure times of the road’s trains, 
it was announced this week as the C. 
of N.J. disclosed answers to a quesion- 
naire submitted to commuters last No- 
vember. (See Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, page 964). Approximately 
32,000 questionnaires were distributed 
and 4,024 replies were received, ac- 
cording to Harry E. Yerkes, passenger 
traffic manager. Mr. Yerkes added that 
923 patrons had expressed interest in a 
proposal whereby commuter clubs could 
lease air-conditioned coaches at a cost 
from the railroad and that negotiations 
for that purpose are under way with 
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several groups. An announcement will 
be made shortly about the steps taken 
to put the air-conditioning program into 
effect and the cost of leasing the equip- 
ment. 


R. W. Brown Delivers Newcomen 
Lecture on Daniel Willard 


The life and times of Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio from 
January 4, 1910, to May 31, 1941, was 
the subject of an address by R. W. 
Brown, president of the Reading, de- 
livered at a Newcomen Society dinner 
in St. Louis, Mo., on April 7. Mr. 
Brown, the guest of honor at the din- 
ner, was introduced by R. B. White, 
president of the B. & O. The dinner 
was presided over by Frank A. Thomp- 
son, chairman of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco and chairman of the St. Louis 
committee of the Newcomen Society. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Frank B. Powers has been elected as- 
sistant vice-president, engineering, of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Mr. Powers 
was graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1926. He was engineering 
manager for the transportation and 
generator division of the Westinghouse 








Bachrach 
Frank B. Powers 


Electric Company until 1945 and sub- 
sequently was executive vice-president 
of Great American Industries, Inc. He 
joined Baldwin in January, 1947, as 
assistant to vice-president—operations 
and in July of that year he was given 
complete responsibility for all engineer- 
ing activities of the Eddystone division. 


Neil F. Ritchey, formerly metallurgical 
engineer for the General Electric Com- 
pany at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed an engineer in the technical ser- 
vice department of the Reynolds Metals 
Company, Louisville, Ky. The appoint- 
ment of Sublette M. Walton as industry 


Alumi- 


of the 
Drome division, also was announced. 
Mr. Walton will be in charge of sales 
and all operation connected with Alumi- 
Drome. 


manager company’s 


Thomas C. Fleming, assistant to the 
president of the Wine Railway Appliance 
Company, since December, 1946, has been 
appointed vice-president. Mr. Fleming 
joined the company in 1941, before 





Thomas C. Fleming 


which he was assistant to the, vice- 
president of the West-Penn Cement 
Company. In his new position he will 
remain assistant to the president of the 
Unitcast Corporation, of which Wine 
Railway is a division. 


W. E. Falberg, formerly in charge of 
special steel sales for Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son at the Cleveland, Ohio, plant, 
has been appointed manager of alloy 
and stainless sales at the company’s 
plant in Chicago. E. H. Bodenmann, 
formerly a sales representative of the 
stainless steel department at Chicago, 
has been transferred to Cleveland to 
succeed Mr. Falberg. 


C. C. McGraw, formerly manager for 
the Graybar Electric Company at Savannah, 
Ga., has been appointed manager at 
Knoxville, Tenn., to succeed the late 
F. O. Andridge. R. L. Wear has been ap- 
pointed manager at Savannah and A. 
W. Wheeler has been appointed manager 
at Shreveport, La. 


J. B. Hanks, formerly traveling loco- 
motive inspector of the Illinois Central, 
has been appointed sales representative 
in the middle-south territory for the 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporction. 


Thomas H. Smith, formerly with the 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed sales 
representative for the Collins Oil & Manv- 
facturing Co. and the Walton R. Collins 
Company. ° 


James A. Farrell, Jr. and William F. Van 
Deventer have been elected to the board 
of directors of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. Mr. Farrell, president and 
a director of Farrell Lines, Inc., suc- 
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ceeds R. A. Williams, and Mr. Van 
Deventer, a member of the New York 
investment banking firm of Laidlaw & 
Co., succeeds Malcolm S. Mackay. 


N. V. Huleguard, vice-president and 
general manager of the Whitcomb Loco- 
motive Company, a subsidiary of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, has _re- 
signed. 


Lisle F. Small, formerly president of the 
United Engineering Company, has 
joined the engineering division of the 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation. 


The name of the American Rolling Mill 
Company has been changed to Armco 
Steel Corporation, Charles R. Hook, 
president, has announced. 


Lyle 1. Martin, formerly vice-president 
and chief engineer of the. Morden Frog 
& Crossing, Works, at Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant chief engineer 
of the Ramapo Ajax Division of the Amer- 
icar Brake Shoe Company, with headquar- 
ters remaining at Chicago. George F. Kill- 
mer, formerly manager of sales for Mor- 
don Frog, has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for Ramapo Ajax, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Russell W. Martin, 
formerly assistant to the manager of 
sales of Morden Frog, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for Ramapo 
Ajax, with headquarters at Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 


John B. Morrow, Jr., formerly plant 
superintendent of the Southern Wheel 
Division, American Brake Shoe Company, 
at Portsmouth, Va., has been appointed 
personnel manager for the division, with 
headquarters at New York. 


The Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation has announced an 
expansion of its engineering activities 
“to keep pace with the growth of the 
business.” In connection therewith, R. 
M. Dilworth, chief engineer. has been 
appointed engineering assistant to vice- 
president; E. W. Kettering, assistant chief 
engineer, appointed to succeed Mr. Dil- 
worth; and L. F. Campbell, chief produc- 
tion engineer, appointed executive engi- 
neer. 


Webster B. Todd, formerly chairman of 
the board of Todd & Brown, Inc., 
has been appointed to the executive com- 
mittee of American Wheelabrator & Equip- 
ment Corp., at Mishawaka, Ind. 


Alco Backlog $116,000,000 


The American Locomotive Company’s 
current backlog of locomotive orders— 
largely for Diesel-electric locomotives 
—is approximately $116,000,000, com- 
pared with $70,000,000 at the beginning 
of 1947, Duncan W. Fraser, chairman, 
told the stockholders at the annual 
meeting in New York on April 20. “The 
heavy demand for Diesel locomotives 
is expected to continue,” Mr. Fraser 
said. “The present demand is not, in 
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our opinion, a postwar boom, but a 
very practical recognition that Diesel- 
electric power is far more economical 
and efficient.” 

Gross sales of American Locomotive 
and its wholly-owned subsidiaries in 
1947 totaled $110,528,621, compared 
with $115,074,123 in the preceding year, 
according to the recently-released an- 
nual report. Net profit was $4,420,923, 
compared with $6,808,532. (1946 earn- 
ings include $1,319,609 profit of the 
Montreal Locomotive Works for the 
four months ended on April 30, 1946— 
the approximate date of the sale of a 
minority interest—and dividends of 
$232,400 after that date, while 1947 
earnings include only dividends amount- 
ing to $320,000). The reduction in 
1947 earnings, the report added, was 
occasioned by a declining rate of steam 
locomotive production and heavy oper- 
ating expenses necessary to convert part 
of the firm’s existing steam facilities 
for the increased production of main- 
line Diesels. As the change-over pro- 
gressed, however, earnings reflected 
greater efficiency and volume, the re- 
port said. 


OBITUARY 


E. M. Deems, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Railroad Accessories Cor- 
poration since he joined the company 
in 1922, died at his home in Forest 
Hills, N. Y., April 14. He was 65 years 
old. 


Sydney B. Wright, Jr., vice-president 
of the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company, died on April 8 
at his home in Westfield, Conn. He 
was 58 years old. Born in Newbury. 
Mich., and graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, Mr. Wright had been with 
Pullman-Standard for 31 years. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Reversing the 
recommendations set out in a proposed 
report by Examiner A. G. Nye (see 
Railway Age of February 14, page 75) 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commisston has found that public con- 
venience and necessity does not permit 
abandonment of this company’s one-mile 
ferry line across the Ohio river between 
New Richmond, Ky., and New Rich- 
mond, Ohio. The commission said that 
abandonment of the ferry would cause 
“substantial inconvenience” to a “con- 
siderable number” of people and that 
the applicant has failed to show opera- 
tion imposes an undue burden. 





Great Northern——Examiner A. G. Nye 
has recommended in a proposed report 
that Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission find that public con- 
venience and necessity does not permit 
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abandonment by this company of : 
branch from Gerber, Mont., to Giffen 
12.6 miles, such finding to be made with, 
cut prejudice to renewal of the applica. 
tion after one year “if it is shown tha 
the branch cannot be operated withoy 
substantial losses.” 


Norfolk Southern.— This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission for authority to abandon tha 
portion of its Currituck branch from , 
point near Euclid, Va., to Back Bay, 
16.2 miles, on which traffic handled jp 
recent years has been “relatively nil” 


Union Pacific—Examiner J. S. Prich- 
ard has recommended in a_ proposed 
report that Division 4 of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission authorize 
this company to abandon its so-called 
Pleasanton branch, extending 22.1 miles 
from Boelus, Neb., to Pleasanton. The 
branch has not been operated since 
June 21, 1947, when severe floods dey- 
astated many bridges and portions of 
the track. 


CAR SERVICE 


Fourth Revised Special Car Order 
No. 48 has been issued by the Car 
Service Division, A.A.R. to prohibit 
any Class I western road from deliy- 
ering to connections in home route 
“empty serviceable plain (XM) box 
cars of Eastern, Allegheny, Pocahon- 
tas, or Southern ownerships, except 
cars equipped with full end doors.” The 
revised provisions became effective 
April 19, the order’s prohibition hav- 
ing previously applied only to terminal 
or intermediate switching lines at junc- 
tion points between western and eastern 
lines. The extension to all Class I wes- 
tern roads was in view of “prospective 
heavy box car requirements in Western 
territory” and for the purpose “of avoid- 
ing possible cross-haul between eastern- 
southern and western roads, and con- 
sequent loss in car days.” The order 
further provides that if loading in ac- 
cordance with Car Service Rules is 
not immediately available, such cars 
will be held for loading or moved to 
territory where loading may be ob 
tained. If a surplus develops at any 
point, the holding road is required to 
call upon C.S.D. for disposition. An- 
other provision stipulates that western 
box cars of the same type shall not be 
delivered to eastern lines but shall be 
disposed of “under reciprocal trad- 
ing arrangements.” In the absence of 
such arrangements, the cars are to be 
reported to the C.S.D. for disposition. 

Special Car Order No. 49 has been 
issued by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., to expedite the return home 
from the East of plain box cars of the 
XM type owned by the Atchison, Tope- 
ka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Burlington & 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


Review of the Year * 1947 


The financial results of the Company’s operations in 1947 
reflect the continued lack of economic stability which af- 
fected the nation at large throughout the year. The cost of 
doing business, boosted by inflation, cut sharply into revenues 
produced by the rates and fares received for the transporta- 
tion services we performed. 

Freight traffic revenue attained an all-time high, exceed- 
ing even the war years, although this was accompanied by 
a further decline in passenger traffic revenue which fell to 
a level 26 per cent below the record high of 1944. 


Net income: 36 cents a share 


Despite the fact that total operating revenues were 
$703,340,527, up 14 per cent from 1946, net earnings were 
meagre, amounting to only three-tenths of one cent of every 
dollar taken in. Net income was $2,306,082, equal to 36 cents 
a share. 

This figure, non-compensatory though it was, represents 
a substantial improvement over 1946, when there was a net 
deficit of $10,449,268. The 1947 profit figure includes 
$7,350,156 of credit adjustments in taxes, while the 1946 
deficit was after a carry-back tax credit of $21,142,300 taken 
that year. 

The outstanding factors precluding a better 1947 return 
were the continued decline in passenger traffic, further in- 
flationary increases in operating costs and the inadequacy 
of rates and fares to meet these increased costs. 

Passenger traffic revenue was $14,921,725 lower than in 
1946, due principally to lower volume of travel in coaches. 
Pullman travel declined slightly, while low-revenue commu- 
tation traffic increased. 


Operating expenses held in line 


Operating expenses were $48,185,364 higher than in 1946. 
About 80 per cent—$38,221,873—of this increase was due, 
however, to larger unit costs of fuel and other materials 
and higher wage rates. Otherwise it was occasioned by 
heavier transportation requirements, as reflected in an in- 
crease of 5.2 per cent in freight train miles and 1.2 per 
cent in passenger train miles. 


More rate relief is essential 


While our revenues were augmented by increases in freight 
rates averaging about 18 per cent which became effective 
the beginning of 1947, and by further interim increases 
averaging 8.9 per cent effective October 13, as well as by 
increased passenger fares of approximately 10 per cent and 
further increased compensation for carrying mail and ex- 
press, the relief thus afforded was insufficient to offset in- 
creased operating costs, despite the high volume of traffic. 

Encouragement for the future is found in the recognition 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the need of 
the carriers for more adequate revenues. In the application 
pending before that body for increased freight rates, which 
for the eastern carriers would amount to an average of 
approximately 31 per cent, the Commission has, effective 
January 5, 1948, substituted over-all interim increases of 
approximately 17.5 per cent for the 8.9 per cent increase 
allowed last October, pending final decision which it is 
hoped will result in permanent increases adequate to the 
needs of the carriers. 

Net railway operating income, before other income, 
miscellaneous deductions and fixed charges, amounted to 
a total of $24,519,561 for the year. While this is an in- 
crease of $9,072,342 over 1946, it produces a rate of return 
of only 1.4 per cent on the depreciated investment in rail- 
way property of the New York Central and leased lines 
used in transportation, including cash, materials and supplies. 
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Taxes over $50,000,000 


Taxes continued to absorb a substantial part of our revenue 
dollar. The taxes accrued in 1947, totaled $52,435,502, an 
increase of $28,482,093, or 118.9 per cent over 1946, when 
the large carry-back tax credit was available. Included are 
payroll taxes for employe retirement and unemployment 
benefits of $31,985,446, an increase of $9,183,795, or 40.3 
per cent over the previous year, largely attributable to the 
increase in rate from 6% per cent to 8% per cent effective 
January 1, 1947, as required by the Crosser Act. 


Extensive improvements under way 


Improvements in our facilities and equipment to meet the 
transportation demands of the present and the foreseeable 
future have been in progress for some time. This is es- 
sential if our Company is to maintain its position in the 
transportation field. Our program includes the expanded 
utilization of modern Diesel-electric motive power, a large 
fleet of the most modern streamlined passenger cars, thou- 
sands of new and improved freight cars and substantial 
improvements in roadway and facilities, coupled with an 
intensive employe training program. 


Debt increase slight 


Our improvement program necessarily involves the ex- 
penditure of substantial sums of money, but it has been 
progressed with relatively little increase in the net amount 
of outstanding debt, and with a slight reduction in the 
total annual interest the Company must pay on such obli- 
gations. 

During 1947 the Company retired at maturity or by pur- 
chase a total of $24,410,054 of debt. Offsetting this reduc- 
tion, there were issued $29,400,000 of new equipment trust 
certificates. Interest requirements on annual basis, however, 
decreased $189,252. 

Thus, at the end of the year total debt represented by 
capital obligations outstanding of the Central and its lessor 
companies was $854,212,012, compared with $849,222,067 
at the end of 1946, a net increase of only $4,989,946. 

Since the end of 1932 there has been a net reduction 
of $254,595,941 or 23 per cent, in the total outstanding 
capital obligation of the Company and its lessor companies. 
Interest, computed on an annual basis, on such obligations 
outstanding at the end of 1947, was $14,774,146 less than 
at the end of 1932, a reduction of more than 31 per cent. 


Future prospects favorable 


The outlook for 1948 necessarily is affected by develop- 
ments in the national economy. Traffic prospects appear 
to be good. It is estimated that the demand for freight 
transportation will be substantially as heavy as in 1947. 
With the new modern equipment which will become avail- 
able during the year, passenger traffic should be stimulated. 
If our expectations with respect to the volume of traffic 
are realized and are accompanied by adequate rate increases 
and a leveling off of costs, the prospects for 1948 are favor- 
able. However, to assure sound financial health, there must 
be established a more normal relationship than has been 
experienced in the last few years between the cost of doing 
business and the rates we receive for services performed. 
We have faith that this will be determined by enlightened 
public policy based on public recognition of the essential 
character of the railroads in a healthy national economy. 
G. METZMAN, 


March 31, 1948 President 


For copy of Annual Report containing Comparative Income Ac- 


count, Balance Sheet, etc., address Public Relations Dept., New 
York Central System, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Quincy ; Chicago, Rock Island & Paci- 
fic; Fort Worth & Denver City; Gulf 
Coast Lines; International-Great Nor- 
thern; Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Miss- 
ouri Pacific; St. Louis-San Francisco: 
Texas & New Orleans; Texas & Paci- 
fic; and Union Pacific. The order, 
which became effective April 19, was 
issued because of “impending heavy 
box car requirements in Southwestern 
territory to provide adequately 
for the winter wheat movement start- 
ing in another few weeks”; and also “to 
enable the principal southwestern grain 
originating roads to recondition their 
box car supply for loading grain in ad- 
vance of harvest.” It provides that eas- 
tern, Allegheny, Pocahontas and south- 
ern roads must not use cars of the west- 
ern ownerships listed above for load- 
ing, but must expedite their return 
home in short route or home route. 
There is an exception which permits 
loading of the cars with l.c.l. “when 
loading is performed by railroads pro- 
vided cars are loaded to destinations on 
owner’s rails or to any point in the 
states of Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas.” However, the 
cars “must not be delayed or back- 
hauled to obtain such loading.” When 
the cars are made empty at a western 
gateway point, not on their home road 
and off the direct home route, they are 
to be accepted by any of the western 
roads listed above “for prompt move- 
ment to owner under Car Service 
Rules.” 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


The St. Louvis-San Francisco has ordered 
50 65-ft. 70-ton mill-type gondola cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
A report that the road was considering 
the purchase of this equipment appeared 
in Railway Age of March 6. 





The Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Lovis has ordered 14 cabooses from the 
International Railway Car & Equip- 
ment Co. Delivery of the cars is sched- 
uled for the third quarter of 1948. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Norfolk & Western has ordered 
seven 2-8-8-2 and five 2-6-6-4 locomo- 
tives from its Roanoke, Va., shops at 
a total cost of approximately $3,000,- 
000. Construction of the new locomo- 
tives will begin after the completion of 
the ten 2-8-8-2’s, expected for next De- 
cember, which were reported ordered 
in Railway Age of November 1, 1947, 
page 58. The new 2-8-8-2’s will be com- 
pound Mallets of class Y6b, with sim- 
ple tractive force of 152,206 lb. and a 
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compound tractive force of 126,838 Ib. 
The other five will be of class A, a 
single expansion articulated locomotive 
with a tractive force of 114,000 Ib. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





The 84th regular meeting of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board will be 
held on April 29, at the Masonic Temple 
in Watertown, S. D. 


Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of 
the National Academy of Sciences and 
iormer director of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, will be the luncheon speaker 
at the annual convention of members 
of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., May 
19 in Columbus, Ohio. Results of re- 
search in progress will be surveyed 
by Battelle Memorial Institute engi- 
neers and members of the headquarters 
staff of Bituminous Coal Research. The 
convention theme, “A Year of Accom- 
plishment,” will be carried through their 
descriptions of advances in the fields 
ot coal-burning residential heating 
equipment, steam-locomotive improve- 
ment, steam plants, and smoke-abate- 
ment devices for industry. 


The Railroad Enthusiasts, New York Divi- 
sion, will meet April 28, at 7:45 p.m. 
in room 5928, Grand Central Terminal. 
The guest speaker will be R. M. Edgar, 
assistant to president of the Boston & 
Maine, whose subject will be “25 Years 
of Progress on the Boston & Maine.” 


A meeting of the Indianapolis Car 
Inspection Association will be held at the 
Indianapolis, Ind., Union Station at 7 
p.m., May 3. 


A meeting of the Canadian Railway 
Club has been scheduled for May 10 at 
the Mount Royal hotel, Montreal, Que., 
at 8 p.m. 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Omaha 
has scheduled a meeting for May 13, 
at the Railroad Y.M.C.A., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, at 6:30 p.m. 


On May 13 the annual banquet of 
the New England Railroad Club will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., at 6:30 p.m. 


The next regular meeting of the 
Eastern Car Foremen’s Association will be 
held at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York, on May 14 at 
8 p.m. Francis B. Rykoskey, supervi- 
sor of shops, Baltimore & Ohio, will 
present a paper entitled “Modern Wheel 
Shop Performance.” 


At its 41st annual meeting held in 
Houston, Tex., on April 10 and 11, 
the Passenger, Ticket & Freight Agents’ 
Association of Texas elected the follow- 
ing officers to serve during 1948: Presi- 
dent, Jack V. Cooley, general agent, 
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passenger department, New York Cen. 
tral, Houston; first vice-president, John 
Y.. Cassell, assistant general freight 
agent, Akron, Canton & Youngstown, 
Dallas; second vice-president, Elza 
Curtis,-. general agent, passenger de 
partment, Chesapeake & Ohio, Dallas; 
secretary-treasurer, J. G. Hatcher, gen- 
eral agent Chicago, Milwaukee, St 
Paul & Pacific, Dallas; and chairman 
of executive committee, Charles Sorg, 
Jr., general agent, Northern Pacific, 
Dallas. 


The Railway Business Woman’s Associa. 
tion of Chicago will hold its annual 
spring luncheon on May 1, in the grand 
ballroom of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its annual Ladies Night Dance 
at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
May 19, 8 p.m. 


R. L. Kenyon, associate director of 
research laboratories of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, will present a 
paper entitled “Wheels” at the next 
meeting of the Southern and Southwestern 
Railway Club, May 20 at 10 a.m., at the 
Ansley hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


The annual meeting of the Western 
Railway Club is scheduled for May 27 
at 6 p.m., at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. . 


CONSTRUCTION 





Central of New Jersey—This road has 
contracted with the B. J. Lucarelli Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., for alterations on 
two of its buildings at the Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., shops at a total cost of 
$387,466. One of the buildings, now 
used as a locomotive machine erection 
and boiler shop, will be converted into 
a Diesel-electric locomotive shop at a 
cost of $372,600. The other building will 
be changed from a freight car repair 
shop to an engine traction motor repair 
shop at a cost of $14,866. 


Missouri Pacific—T his road has awarded 
a contract to the Guido Brothers Con- 
struction Company of San Antonio, 
Tex., for the building of a 74-ft. by 
660-ft. freight station at Laredo, Tex. 
It is expected that the structure, con- 
taining some 49,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
will be in use by October 1. 

The office section of the new station 
will cover 2,500 sq. ft. and will be of 
frame construction, with asbestos siding 
and roof. The warehouse portion of the 
building will be constructed of fireproof 
material, including brick fire-walls. A 
60-ft. clear-span steel-truss roof will 
be erected over the main warehouse. 
Approximately 4,600 sq. ft. of open dock 
space will be provided at car-door level. 
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it’s as simple as this: 





MORE vin FEWER 


Last year. while some 2000 steam locomotives were 
being retired, the revenue ton-miles moved by steam 
reached 570 billion. 

Here are two apparently opposing facts: The num- 
ber of steam locomotives on Class I railroads hit a 
30-year low. The number of ton-miles moved by these 
locomotives, on these roads, hit a peace-time high. 
Obviously the remaining locomotives averaged more 
time on the road. And, also obviously, the modern 
portion of that power—both new and rebuilt—raised 
that average. 

It’s as simple as that. 

We built a substantial number of the modern loco- 
motives that helped set that record. They have proved 
their ability, with planned scheduling, to stay on the 
road for 16 and 18 hours at a stretch—and to be ready 
for reassignment, with planned servicing facilities, 
in an hour or two. We are continuing to build such 
locomotives—progressively better, more reliable, and 
with even greater capacity for work. 
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LIMA 
HAMILTON 


CORPORATION 






DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 

































The new building—which will ac- 
commodate both inbound and outbound ° 


departments—will replace facilities built 
in 1908. The increasing flow of traffic 
between the U. S. and Mexico via the 
Laredo gateway necessitates the erection 
of the new station. 


FINANCIAL 





C. & O. Stockholders Reject 
Attack on R. R. Young Policies 


Chesapeake & Ohio stockholders, at 
their annual meeting in Richmond, Va., 
on April 20, overwhelmingly rejected 
three proposals offered by George S. 
Jackson of New York, who _ holds, 
jointly with his wife, 550 shares of 
C. & O. common stock. The vote on 
a proposal asking the company to send 
a complete report of the meeting to 
stockholders was 5,153,591 against, 
432,561 for; and a proposal demanding 
the withdrawal of the C. & O. from 
the Federation for Railway Progress 
was defeated 5,137,995 to 335,194. (See 
Railway Age of April 3, page 60, for 
the reasons given by the road’s man- 
agement for asking the stockholders to 
vote against these resolutions.) Mr. 
Jackson’s third resolution proposed the 
appointment of a two-man committee to 
investigate the expenditures of Robert 
R. Young, chairman of the C. & O.’s 
board, and was turned down by 5,681,- 
663 votes to 4,313. Mr. Jackson also 
read into the record a statement which, 
in part, compared the respective finan- 
cial positions of the C. & O. and the 
Norfolk & Western at the end of 1947 
and at the end of 1941. The latter year 
was chosen, his statement said, because 
“it was not until near the end of 1941 
that Robert R. Young gained actual 
control over our board of directors, 
and shortly thereafter began to effect 
changes in management. Further- 
more, by comparing our company with 
its direct competitor . . . it is possible 
to appreciate the serious extent to 
which our company’s financial status 
and ranking have suffered.” According 
to a table attached to his statement, 
cash earnings available to the holders 


of C. & O. common stock was 15.8 ° 


per cent less in 1947 than in 1941, 
while cash earnings available to N. & 
W. common stockholders showed an 
increase of 29.7 per cent. 





Boston & Maine—Annual Report.— 
Operating revenues of this road in 
1947 amounted to $84,277,139, an in- 
crease of $7,109,989 over the preceding 
year. Operating expenses were $66,484,- 
620, an increase of $2,358,297. Fixed 
charges totaled $3,472,329, a decrease 
of $315,640. Net income was $3,196,- 
“231, an increase of $1,231,583. Current 
assets at the end of the year were $28,- 
916,295, compared with $26,365,236. Cur- 
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rent liabilities were $18,405,759, com- 
pared with $14,727,050. Long term debt 
was $105,182,829, compared with $106,- 
180,120. 


Chicago & Western Indiana— Annual 
Report.—Operating revenues of this 
road in 1947 amounted to $169,432, 
compared with $139,754 in the preced- 
ing year. Operating expenses totaled 
$506,810, compared with $336,227. Fixed 
charges were $2,733,605, compared with 
$2,767,962. Net income was $275,737, 
compared with $295,739. Current assets 
at the end of the year were $4,294,085, 
compared with $4,173,000. Current lia- 
bilities were $3,122,371, compared with 
$2,926,173. Long term debt was $79,- 
966,542, compared with $79,747,880. 


Erie—Annual Report—Operating re- 
venues of this company last year totaled 
$152,101,381, compared with $127,836,- 
171 in 1946. Operating expenses amount- 
ed to $119,948,838, compared with $109,- 
713,187. Fixed charges were $4,950,- 
301, compared with $4,913,028. Net in- 
come was $4,860,350, compared with 
$2,994,724. 


Illinois Terminal. — Annual Report. — 
Operating revenues of this road totaled 
$11,899,083 in 1947, compared with 
$9,569,259 in the preceding year. Operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $7,976,348, 
compared with $7,149,253. Fixed charges 
were $557,816, compared with $5€0,663. 
Net income was $1,263,689, compared 
with $487,162. Current assets. at the end 
of the year were $5,511,640, compared 
with $4,087,674. Current liabilities were 
$4,010,967, compared with $2,705,809. 
Long term debt was $14,548,000, com- 
pared with $14,150,0C0. 


Lehigh & Hudson River.—Annual Report. 
—Operating revenues of this road last 
year totaled $3,060,422, compared with 
$2,787,226 in 1946. Operating expenses 
were $2,213,634, compared with $2,048,- 
973. Net income amounted to $252,299, 
compared with $260,404. Current assets 
at the end of the year were $1,293,825, 
compared with $1,137,499. Current 
liabilities were $301,906, compared with 
$233,925. 


Lehigh Valley—Annual Report. — 
Operating revenues of this road last 
year amounted to $72,670,962, compared 
with $67,007,685 in 1946. Operating ex- 
penses were $60,410,987, compared with 
$55,143,234. Fixed charges totaled $7,- 
016,287, compared with $6,746,142. The 
net deficit was $1,482,151, compared 
with net income of $108,102. Current as- 
sets at the end of the year were $23,- 
004,827, compared with $24,555,335. 
Current liabilities were $9,566,535, com- 
pared with $11,075,904. Long term debt 
was $93,852,721, compared with $94,- 
066,512. 

C. A. Major, president, has advised 
holders of the road’s first mortgage 
bonds maturing on June 1 that arrange- 
ments have been made for the purchase 
of the bonds at their face value on and 
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after April 15 by the Consolidated Reaj 
Estate Company, a subsidiary of the 
Lehigh Valley. The purchase price wij 
include interest to the date of maturity, 
In his letter to the bondholders Mr, 
Major said: “It is likely that this com- 
pany will soon promulgate a plan of 
debt readjustment, either pursuant to 
appropriate statutes then in effect or 
otherwise, to provide for other prospec- 
tive maturities and achieve a sounder 
financial structure in other respects.” 


Lehigh Valley.—Bonds.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to extend 
two years to June 1, 1950, the ma- 
turity date of $5,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, of which $47,000 are held 
by the Consolidated Real Estate Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the applicant, and 
the remainder by the public. The bends 
will continue to bear interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. In view of relatively 
early maturities totaling $46 million, 
the company contemplates proposing a 
debt-adjustment plan in order to pro- 
vide for their payment and, at the same 
time, to achieve a sounder financial 
structure in other respects. Provisions 
for such voluntary readjustments were 
added to the Interstate Commerce Act 
by the recently enacted “Mahaffie” bill. 


Norfolk & Western —Annual Report.— 
Operating revenues of this road last 
year totaled $165,861,514, compared with 
$129,714,096 in 1946. Operating ex- 
penses were $109,373,838, compared 
with $92,333,968. Net income was $35,- 
331,896, compared with $27,727,675. Cur- 
rent assets at the end of the year 
amounted to $92,590,581, an increase of 
$10,711,468. Current liabilities were $46,- 
110,352, an increase of $4,999,552. Long 
term debt was $48,016,631, a decrease 
of $1,766,500. 


St. Louis Southwestern. — Notes. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
reset the dates for payment of the in- 
stallments due January 1, 1954, to 
January 1, 1970, inclusive, on a note 
held by the Southern Pacific, so that 
those maturities, now aggregating $16,- 
482,250, will be represented by 32 semi- 
annual maturities of $500,000 each, due 
on January 1, 1949, to July 1, 1964, 
inclusive, and one maturity of $482,250, 
to be due January 1, 1965. The interest 
rate also would be reduced from 3 per 
cent to 2% per cent per annum. The 
changes in the obligation will be evi- 
denced by a_ so-called Agreement 
Amending Note. As collateral security 
for the payment of principal and in- 
terest on the $16,482,250 note, the ap- 
plicant will continue to pledge with the 
S.P. $474,000 principal amount of 
Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge 
first mortgage 4 per cent bonds, and 
St. Louis Southwestern general and re- 
funding mortgage 5 per cent series A 
gold bonds in such amounts at market 
value at the date the refunding be- 
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Built — 1928 
Type 4-8-4 


Service — Passenger and 
Freight 


Cylinders 30” x 30” 
Driving Wheels 80” 
Boiler Pressure 230 Ibs. 





STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


NO. 3752 








modernized with 
The Franklin System of 
Steam Distribution ...TYPE B 


On February 4th, Santa Fe’s modernized 4-8-4 type locomotive, 
No. 3752, re-entered service and is being used on both freight and 
passenger runs. 

This locomotive is equipped with the Type B Franklin System of 
Steam Distribution as described in Franklin Bulletin No. 28 and as 
demonstrated at the Atlantic City and Chicago Conventions. Crank- 
supported Driving Gear Boxes are used, and one intake and two 
exhaust poppet valves are employed for each end of each cylinder. 

In addition to fuel and water savings and increased horsepower, 
Santa Fe is looking forward to time saving made possible by quicker 
acceleration and higher operating speeds on grades. With the simplicity 
of this design, with all drive parts located on the outside, and with 
improved drifting conditions, valve-gear and machinery maintenance 
will be reduced and locomotive availability substantialy increased. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 


NEW YORK. e CHICAGO e MONTREAL 


BOOSTER ° RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER °* POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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comes effective as will equal 125 per 
cent of the face amount of the in- 
debtedness. 


Smoky Mountain. — Reorganization, — 
Frank Maloney, trustee of this road, 
has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to formulate a plan of 
reorganization under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act for this road. The 
debtor, meanwhile, has asked the com- 
mission to act on a petition filed in 
March, 1947, seeking permission to 
abandon the road. It recalled that a 
plan of reorganization filed by it in 
November, 1947, was found by the com- 
mission to be “prima facie impracticable” 
and that the commission, at the same 
time, found that the debtor had failed 
tc demonstrate any permanent earning 
capacity. 


Warrior River Terminal.—M erger.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the merger of 
the properties and franchises of this 
company into the Inland Waterway 
Corporation for ownership, management 
and operation. The purpose of the mer- 
ger, is to enable the I.W.C. to con- 
tinue the services performed by the 
terminal company, pursuant to the 
Government Corporation Control Act of 
1945 which requires that no wholly- 
owned government corporation created 
under the laws of any state shall con- 
tinue as an agency or instrumentality 
ot the United States after June 30. The 
I.W.C. owns all outstanding stock of 
the terminal company, while the federal 
government owns all outstanding capi- 
tal stock of the I.W.C. 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern.— 
Dividend.—This road paid on April 15 
a dividend of 35 cents a share on the 
common stock. The two previous pay- 
ments were 50 cents a share on April 
7, 1947, and on April 15, 1946. 


New Security Issues 


The following applications have been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue new 
securities : 

Illinois Central. —To assume liability for 
$14,000,0.0 of series Z equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will 
be used to replenish the applicant’s 
treasury for funds expended for the 
purchase of. $13,647,500 in bonds and 
to replenish the applicant’s working 
capital, which it has reduced 32 per 
cent since January 1. The bonds, togeth- 
er with other funds, had been applied 
toward the purchase of equipment 
amounting to $20,399,847, including 
3,073 freight cars, 31 coaches, 20 light- 
weight passenger cars, 14 steam loco- 
motives, 14 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives, 1 2,(00-hp. Dies- 
el-electric switching locomotive, 10 600- 
hp. Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives and 14 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric 


passenger locomotives. The certificates 
will be dated April 1 and will mature 
in 20 semi-annual installments of $70,- 
000, starting October 1. 
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Mississippi Central.—To issue $1,000,000 
of first mortgage, 4 per cent 30-year 
bonds and 111,210 shares of 5% per 
cent, non-cumulative first preferred 
stock, par value $10 per share. The 
bonds will be dated April 1, will bear 
interest semi-annually at 4 per cent 
and will mature April 1, 1978. The ap- 
plicant proposes to exchange the bonds 
and stock for $1,437,100 of its out- 
standing first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, due July 1, 1949, and for $675,- 
000 of its second mortgage 6 per cent 
notes, due in 1944, and of which $644,- 
663 was due as of last December 31. 

Southern Pacific—To assume liability 
for $11,100,000 of series X equipment 
trust certificates, the proceeds of which 
will be applied toward the purchase of 
the following equipment : 


Description Estimated 

and Builder Unit-Cost 

3 6,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenger 

en es (American Locomo- 

10 6, 000- hp. Diesel-electric freight lo- 

comotives (Electro-Motive Division, 

General Motors Corporation) .... 617,363 
10 1,000-hp. switching locomotives 


(Baldwin Locomotive Works) 97,097 
1,000 drop-bottom gondola cars (Beth- 

lehem Pacific Coast Corp.) ..... 4,851 
500 flat cars (American Car & Foun- 

18 cae, ES EE Roar ere. Seeneny orem 4,350 
100 covered hopper cars (General 

American Transportation Corp.) .. 5,331 


The certificates would be dated May 
1, sold on the basis of competitive bid- 
ding and mature in 10 annual install- 
ments, starting May 1, 1949. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized 
issuance of these securities: 

Pennsylvania.—$10,995,000 of series S 
equipment trust certificates, third and 
final installment of an overall issue of 
$32,910,000 of series S certificates, to 
finance in part the purchase of equip- 
ment estimated to cost $12,715,C00. 
Equipment includes eight 6,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric freight locomotives, six 
6,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenger loco- 
motives, nine 600 or 6(0-hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives, three 
1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives, six passenger cars and 4C0 
box cars, as described in Railway Age 
of January 31, page 68. Certificates will 
be dated July 1, 1947, and will mature 
in 15 annual installments of $733,000, 
starting July The report also ap- 
proves a selling price of 99.609 with a 
23% per cent interest rate, the bid of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., on which basis 
the average annual cost will be ap- 
proximately 2.43 per cent. 


Dividends Declared 


Georgia Banking Co.—$1.75, quarterly, 
payable April 15 to holders of record April 1. 

Goshen & Deckertown.—40¢, annually, pay- 
able April 20 to holders of record April 13. 

Little Miami.—original capital, $1.10; spe- 
cial guaranteed, 50¢, quarterly, payable June 
10 to holders of record May 24; original capi- 
tal, $1.10; special guaranteed, 50¢, quarterly, 
payable September 10 to holders of record 
August 24; original capital, $1.10; special 
guaranteed, 50¢, quarterly, payable December 
10 to holders of record November 24; original 
capital, $1.10; special guaranteed, 50¢, quar- 
terly, payable March 10, 1949 to holders of 
record February 24, 1949. 

Illinois Central—6% preferred, $3.00, pay- 
able May 15 to holders of record April 28. 

Ontario & Quebec.—$3.00, semi-annually, 
payable June 1 to holders of record May 1 

Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern.—com- 
mon, 35¢, nayable April 15 to holders of 
record April 1; common, 35¢, payable July 
15 to holders of record July 1; common, 35¢, 
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Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last 
April 20 week Las 


P Year 
Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative railway 
MGs 6c5caaxeekees 51.41 50.69 45,63 
Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative railway 
oo EAE an ene 88.43 88.06 89.44 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Willis T. Pierson, general counsel oj 
the Erie at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed also vice-president. 





OPERATING 


T. E. Gilhooley, assistant to general 
manager of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C, 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Columbia district, with 
headquarters at Florence, S. C. 


A. A. Burkhardt, supervisor of stations 
and transfers of the New York Cen- 
tral at New York, has been transferred 
to Syracuse, N. Y., and C. J. Hart, as- 
sistant to the superintendent, stations 
and motor service at New York, has 
been appointed assistant supervisor of 
stations at Syracuse. 


W. H. Jackson, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Norfolk division 
of the Norfolk & Western at Crewe, 
Va., was reported in Railway Age of 
April 10, was born at Austinville, Va. 














W. H. Jackson 


He became a special apprentice in the 
Roanoke shops of the Norfolk & West- 
ern in June, 1923, later leaving to attend 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, from 
which he was graduated. He served in 
various capacities in the Roanoke shops 
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» Va. 
4-8-4 freight locomotives are being Circulator-equipped. 


| In making such installations in existing motive power, 
the Security Circulators, as shown by the sketch, are 
suitably proportioned to the size and type of boiler to 
give the best results in bettering boiler performance 


and increasing locomotive utilization. 
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and in the office of the superintendent 
of motive power, transferring to Blue- 
field, W. Va., as a shop inspector in 
March, 1934. Mr. Jackson was assistant 
road foreman of engines on the Poca- 
hontas and Norfolk divisions and was 
promoted to road foreman on the former 
division in December, 1938. Two years 
later he was appointed assistant train- 
master of the Scioto division. Mr. Jack- 
son became assistant superintendent on 
January 1, 1942, and was transferred 
to the Pocahontas division in February, 
1944, and to the Norfolk division in 
February, 1948. 


Emil J. Hardesty, whose appointment 
as general manager of the Eastern 
Lakes department of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency at Cleveland, Ohio, was 
reported in Railway Age of April 17, 
began his express career 43 years ago 
in Chicago. After serving in various 
capacities in the Midwest, he was ap- 
pointed division superintendent at Spo- 





Emil J. Hardesty 


kane, Wash., in 1940, transferring to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in August, 1941. The 
following year he became superintendent 
of organization at Chicago and in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, he went to Detroit as 
superintendent of the city division, in 
which capacity he served until his re- 
cent promotion. 


L. A. Evans, division engineer at the 
Pennsylvania’s terminal division at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
superintendent at Indianapolis, Ind., 
succeeding W. G. Dorwart, transferred to 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


N. L. Dunning, assistant superintendent 
of terminals of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Nashville, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of terminals at 
that point, succeeding F. H. Berry. 


W. F. Koehn, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of the Ontario 
district of the Canadian Pacific at 
Toronto, Ont., was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 17, entered rail- 
road service in 1916 in the maintenance 
of way department of the Canadian 
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Pacific. From 1921 to 1938 he was 
bridge and building master at the Mon- 
treal terminals, then becoming division 
engineer of the Laurentian division. He 
served as assiStant superintendent of 





W. F. Koehn 


the Laurentian division from March to 
July, 1944, then becoming superintendent 
of that division at Montreal. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent terminals at 
Montreal in January, 1947, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


A. G. Thernstrom, whose promotion to 
superintendent of terminals of the Grand 
Trunk Western, with headquarters at 
Port Huron, Mich., was reported in 
Railway Age of April 10, joined the 
road’s staff at Port Huron in 1910. He 





A. G. Thernstrom 


became an accountant in the transporta- 
tion department in 1916, and advanced to 
chief clerk in the following year. Mr. 
Thernstrom was further promoted to 
agent in 1933, which post he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


J. H. Whelan, whose appointment as 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Grand Trunk Western at Detroit, Mich., 
was reported in Railway Age of April 
17, was born at Lansing, Mich., on 
May 8, 1897. He began his railroad 
career in 1915 as a telegraph operator 
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with the Ann Arbor at Owosso, Mich, 
and in the following year he joined th. 
G. T. W. as telegraph operator » 
Durand, Mich. Mr. Whelan subsequently 
advanced through several positions 
that of dispatcher in 1926, and was 
transferred to Battle Creek, Mich, jn 
1931. He became chief dispatcher 3 





J. H. Whelan 


Battle Creek in 1936, operating in- 
spector at Detroit in 1942 and superin- 
tendent of terminals at Chicago in 1945, 
Mr. Whelan was serving in the latter 
capacity at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 


A. C. McCarthy, whose appointment to 
the newly created position of general 
superintendent of the Grand Trunk 
Western, at Detroit, Mich., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of April 17, was 
born on December 15, 1897, at Detroit. 
He began his railroad career with the 
G. T. W. in 1918, as a demurrage in- 
spector at Chicago, and advanced to 





A. C. McCarthy 


demurrage supervisor at Detroit in 1923. 
Mr. McCarthy became district super- 
visor of car service in 1927, which 
post he held until 1939, when he was 
promoted to superintendent of car ser- 
vice. In October, 1945, he was further 
advanced to superintendent of trans- 
portation, which post he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. 
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P. T. Moran, superintendent of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, at Gary, Ind., 
has been appointed general superintend- 
ent at Joliet, Ill, succeeding T. M. Molli- 
gan, who has been granted a leave of 
absence. Mr. Moran is succeeded by 
M. R. Joyce, superintendent at Joilet. 


G. E. Mayne, division superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Schreiber, 
Ont., has been transferred to the Mon- 
treal, Que., terminals, succeeding W. F. 
Koehn, who has been promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Ontario dis- 
trict. 


TRAFFIC 


1. C. Bruce, whose promotion to as- 
sistant general passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago, was reported in Railway .4ge 
of March 20, was born at Mineola, 
Tex., on September 9, 1895, and en- 
tered railway service in 1913 with the 
Texas & Pacific at Longview, Tex., 
during summer school vacation. He held 
several minor positions with that road 
until 1917, when he enlisted in the U. 
S. Army air service to serve during 
World War I. In 1920 Mr. Bruce was 
appointed joint ticket agent at Fort 
Worth, Tex., of the Rock Island, the 
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I. C. Bruce 


Southern Pacific and the St. Louis 
Southwestern. In 1921 he was appointed 
traveling freight and passneger agent 
of the Rock Island, with headquarters 
at San Antonio, Tex., later serving as 
traveling freight and passenger agent 
senger agent and general agent at var- 
ious points on the road, until June, 
1939, when he was promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Bruce was 
advanced to general passenger agent in 
1941 and to assistant passenger traffic 
manager in March, 1945, which post he 
held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


Robert E. King, whose promotion to 
general passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, was 
reported in Railway Age of March 20, 
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was born on November 5, 1899, at Des 
Moines, Iowa. He began his railroad 
career in that city in 1916, as a ticket 
seller with the Des~ Moines Union, 
advancing to clerk in 1919. Mr. King 





Robert E. King 


joined the Rock Island in 1923, as city 
passenger agent at St. Paul, Minn. He 
became traveling passenger agent at 
Minneapolis, Minn., in 1927, district 
passenger agent at Indianapolis, Ind., 
in 1938, and general agent, passenger 
department, at Detroit, Mich., in 1942. 
In 1943 he was promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent at Chicago, 
which post he held at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


Roy K. McDonald, whose promotion to 
general freight and passenger agent of 
The Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas 
at Fort Worth, Tex., was reported in 
Railway Age of March 20, was born 





Roy K. McDonald 


on September 10, 1906, at DeSoto, Mo. 
He entered the service of the Katy in 
1925 as a yard clerk at Tulsa, Okla., 
and subsequently held various clerical 
positions at different points on the road. 
He became soliciting freight agent at 
Kansas City, Mo., in July, 1934, and in 
November of that year was made travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent there. 
In 1941 he was appointed commercial 
agent at Parsons, Kan., transferring to 
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Kansas City in the following year, Dy. 
ing World War II, Mr. McDonaj 
served in the U. S. Army Transport. 
tion Corps, attaining the rank of captain 
Following two years of overseas duty, 
he returned to the Katy in May, 1945 
as commercial agent at Kansas City 
He was advanced to division freight 
agent there in March, 1946, and t 
assistant general freight and passenger 
agent at Fort Worth in December, 1947 
Mr. McDonald was serving in the latte 
capacity at the time of his new appoint. 
ment. 



















Carl A. Larsen, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central, at Chicago, was re. 
ported in Railway Age of April 3, was 
born at Sioux City, Iowa, on January 
22, 1909, and received his higher educa. 
tion from La Salle Extension Unj- 
versity. He entered railway service ip 
November, 1925, as a _ stenographer. 
clerk in the office of the division freight 
and passenger agent of the Illinois Cen. 
tral at Sioux City. In October, 1929 
he was promoted to secretary to the 





Carl A. Larsen 


assistant general freight and passenger 
agent in Chicago, subsequently serving 
in numerous stenographic and clerical 
positions at that point until October, 
1938, when he was advanced to chief 
clerk to the vice-president-traffic. On 
September 16, 1942, Mr. Larsen was 
promoted to office manger, and two 
years later he was further advanced to 
assistant to the freight traffic manager 
at Chicago. He was promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent in August, 1945, 
which post he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


T. W. Edwards, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquartets 
at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding J. Ne 
Fisher. ‘ 


Charles A. Sublett, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central, at Chicago, was re 
ported in Railway Age of April 3, was 
born at Farina, Ill., on August 26, 1898, 
and received his higher education at 
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Northwestern University. He entered 
railway service in June, 1915, as a 
freight clerk of the I.C. at Chicago, 
‘and three years later he was granted a 
leave of absence to serve in the armed 
forces during World War I. In Febru- 
ary, 1921, Mr. Sublett returned to the 
I.C. as a clerk in the operating depart- 
ment, subsequently holding several minor 






Charles A. Sublett 


positions until March, 1925, when he 
was promoted to traveling freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Carbondale, I1l. In 1938 he was promoted 
to assistant general freight agent at 
Chicago, and in 1941 he was appointed 
office manager to the vice-president in 
charge of traffic, with the same head- 
quarters. One year later Mr. Sublett 
was reappointed assistant general freight 
agent, which post he held until Novem- 
ber, 1944, when he was advanced to 
general freight agent. He was serving 
in the latter capacity at the time of his 
new appointment. 


William F. Henry, assistant chief of 
tariff bureau of the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown, has been appointed chief 
of tariff bureau, with headquarters at 
Akron, Ohio. The position of assistant 
chief of tariff bureau has been abolished. 


E. C. Derr, traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has been appointed general agent 
at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding F. K. Beem, 
whose promotion to assistant general 
agent, freight department, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in 
Railway Age of April 17. 


Stanley T. Thorson, city passenger agent 
of the Great Northern, with headquar- 
ters at Spokane, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed district passenger agent at St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Edmond H. Gaiennie, whose promotion 
to general traffic manager of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, at Peoria, Ill. was 
reported in Railway Age of March 27, 
was born on December 2, 1909, at 
Kansas City, Mo. He received his higher 
education at Washington University, in 
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St. Louis, Mo., and began his railroad 
career with the St. Louis-San Francisco 
in 1934, at St. Louis. Mr. Gaiennie 
subsequently served, successively, as so- 
liciting freight and passenger agent at 
Cleveland, Ohio; traveling freight and 
passenger agent at Chicago; and traffic 
representative at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
From 1941 to 1944, he was traffic re- 
presentative for the Frisco and repre- 
sentative of the Western Military 
Bureau, at Ft. Sill, Okla. Following 
service in the Navy during 1944, 1945 
and 1946, he returned to the Frisco as 
general agent, passenger department, 
with headquarters at Chicago. In 1947 
he was appointed traffic manager of the 
T. P. & W., at Chicago, which post he 
held until his recent appointment. 


C. P. Bradley, whose promotion to 
general passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Kansas City, 
Mo., was reported in Railway Age of 
April 3, is a native of Fairbury, Neb., 
and joined the Rock Island’s traffic de- 
partment in that city in 1914. He later 





C. P. Bradley 


served, successively, at Des Moines, 
Iowa, Oklahoma City, Okla., Atlanta, 
Ga., and Detroit, Mich. On April 1, 
1942, Mr. Bradley was appointed gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, with 
headquarters-at New York, which post 
he held at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. 


W. E. Lillis has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton. 


MECHANICAL 


Paul Thomas, master mechanic of the 
Panhandle division of the Pennsylvania, 
has been transferred to Indianapolis, 
Ind., succeeding W. V. Amig, transferred 
to Forest Park, Long Island, N. Y. 


Arthur H. Keys, whose appointment 
as superintendent car department of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at _ Balti- 
more, Md., was reported in Rail- 
way Age of April 10, entered railroad 
service in 1913 with the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Pittsburgh, Pa. He was ad- 

‘ 
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vanced to car foreman at Youngst 
Ohio, in 1918, becoming general eq 
foreman at the Riverside shops at Balt. 
more in 1925. He was promoted to dis. 
trict master car builder at Glenwood, 


























Arthur H. Keys 





Pa., in 1933, and was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent car department at 
Baltimore in January, 1944, holding the 
latter position until his recent promo- 
tion to superintendent car department. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


James R. Cade, whose appointment ‘as 
assistant purchasing agent of the South- 


ern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisi- 7 


ana, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
La., was reported in Railway Age of 
March 20, was born on March 23, 1904, 
at Houston, Tex., and received his 
public school and business college educa- 
tion in that city. He began his rail- 
road career with the S. P. in 1925, as 
a store accountant at Yoakum, Tex., 





James R. Cade 


and in the following year was trans- 
ferred to Houston. He later held posi- 
tions, successively, as chief clerk to 
division auditor, chief clerk at the road’s 
wood preserving works, assistant bridge 
and building supervisor and statistician 
in the chief engineer’s office. In January 
of this year, Mr. Cade was appointed 
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doesnt have to watt for tts second wind 


One of the big advantages of the HSC Electro-Pneumatic 
Brake is its flexibility — derived from electro-pneumatic 
control. 
i s With HSC Electro-Pneumatic Brakes, application is con- 
| 2 6 ] trolled electrically, instead of by pressure reduction in the 
pth! er, Tha brake pipe. The brake pipe continuously supplies storage 
+_——! ‘reservoirs on each car, which are constantly recharged as 
») E_| air is used. HSC Brakes never have to wait for their “second 
brakes are asic — | 
To mateh the comfort and safety of your modern equipment 
he O with maximum comfort and safety in brakes, we recommend 
= ys this modern combination: 
la i) Od 4 TOLTESS *HSC” Electro-Pneumatic Brake ... for brake flexibility 
: to match modern train speeds, and unequaled smooth action. 
Speed Governor Caste. .. for regulating brake forces to 
wheel speeds. “AP” Decelostat .. . for wheel slip detection 
to keep the wheels rolling. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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tie and timber agent at New Orleans, 
which post he held at the time of his 
more recent appointment. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


R. W. Putnam, whose promotion to 
engineer maintenance of way and 
structures, of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
was reported in Railway Age of April 
3, was born on March 23, 1888, at 
Buffalo Gap, S.D. He received his 
higher education at State Normal 
School in Spearfish, S.D., and at Colo- 
rado College in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
having been awarded a B.S. in civil 
engineering by the latter institution in 
1912. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Putnam 





R. W. Putnam 


joined the S. P. as a member of a 
surveying crew in Oregon. He later 
held positions, successively, as rodman, 
instrumentman, assistant engineer, gen- 
eral track foreman, roadmaster and as- 
sistant division engineer on the road’s 
lines in Oregon. He was advanced to 
division engineer at El Paso, Tex., in 
1940, and to assistant engineer main- 
tenance of way and structures, at San 
Francisco, in 1943. Mr. Putnam was 
serving in the latter capacity at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


J. W. Buford, assistant division engi- 
neer of the Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, 
Pa., has been appointed division engi- 
neer at Logansport, Ind., succeeding 
E. E. Kinzel, appointed tax agent in the 
real estate department at Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL 


James G. Shannon, whose retirement 
as general manager of the Mid-Central 
department of the Railway Express 
Agency, at Chicago, was reported in 
Railway Age of April 17, began his 
express career as a wagon driver in his 
home town of Fayetteville, Ark., in 
1899. During the subsequent two de- 
cades, Mr. Shannon served in various 
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capacities in Arkansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and New Mexisco, and, with the 
consolidation of the express companies 
i: 1918, he was appointed superintend- 
ent, bureau of organization, with head- 
auarters at Chicago. Two years later 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
Central Illinois division, and served in 
that post until April, 1931, when he was 
appointed head of the Western IIlinois- 
Eastern Iowa division. Following a 
brief period of service in New York 
in 1937 as superintendent of organiza- 
tion, he returned to Chicago as assist- 
ant to vice-president. In January, 1940, 
Mr. Shannon was promoted to general 
manager, Mid-Central Department, 
which post he held at the time of his 
retirement. 


OBITUARY 


Fred Lawrence Thompson, retired vice- 
president in charge of engineering of 
the Illinois Central, whose death was 
reported in Railway Age of March 6, 
was. associated with that road for 46 
years, and was vice-president for 17 
years prior to his retirement in 1942. 
He was born on February 1, 1872, at 
Grandview, IIl., and obtained his higher 
education at the University of Illinois, 
from which he received a B.S. degree 
in civil engineering. Mr. Thompson en- 
tered railroad service with the I. C. in 
1896, serving subsequently as axeman. 
chainman and rodman. He later held 
positions, successively, as resident engi- 
neer, assistant engineer, acting road- 
master and roadmaster. He was ad- 
vanced to assistant engineer of bridges 
and buildings in 1907, to engineer of 


bridges and buildings in 1910, and t 
engineer of construction in 1913, \y, 
Thompson’s next post was that of as. 
sistant chief engineer, which position 
he held from 1914 to 1918, when tg 
became chief engineer. On February | 
1925, he was elected vice-president jp 
charge of engineering, and served jp 
that capacity until his retirement. Fo, 
two years during World War II, Mr 





Fred Lawrence Thompson 


Thompson was associated with the 
Office of Defense Transportation as 
transportation expert in charge of al- 
locating rail, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago. 


R. W. Morrison, president of the Texas- 
Mexican, with headquarters at San 
Antonio, Tex., died in that city on 
April 3. 














A group of Canadian Pacific officers inspecting a new ticket issuing and accounting 
machine recently installed in Windsor Station, Montreal, Que. (See Railway Age of March 
27, page 65). Left to right are: W. A. Newman, manager, research department; R. G. 
McNeillie, passenger traffic manager; D. S$. Thomson, general manager, Eastern region; 
E. A. Leslie, vice-president and comptroller; G. A. McNamara, vice-president, traffic; 


C. E. Jefferson, general traffic manager; and L..B. Unwin, vice-president, finance 
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current Publications 
RADE PUBLICATIONS 


Lorains in Industry—modern material- 


handling methods, 16 pages, printed in color. 
Published by the Thew Shovel Company, 


Lorain, Oho. 


This booklet contains 46 separate photo- 
graphs illustrating this company’s Lorain 
cranes at work on many different material- 
handling assignments. It emphasizes the 
mobility of Lorain cranes and recommends 
“erane-handling” instead of “man-handling” 
as ameans of conserving manpower and in- 
suring efficiency in material-handling jobs. 


Type Designs of Coaling Stations, 
Cinder-Handling Plants and Sand Plants. 
18 pages. Published by Roberts & Schae- 
fer Co., Chicago. 


This is a booklet of drawings which 

include eight designs of reinforced con- 
crete coaling stations, eight designs of 
: structural-steel coaling stations, five de- 
signs of cinder plants and engine coalers, 
and six designs of sand plants. It also 
includes one page of drawings showing 
mechanical equipment for coaling stations. 
These designs, functionally complete in 
themselves, can be used as a basis for mak- 
ing detail plans, or they can be used as 
a manual for conceiving specialized re- 
quirements. Attractively bound, the draw- 
ings are presented as blue-line prints. 


PAMPHLETS 


Transportation Factors in the Location 
of the Cast Iron Pipe Industry, by James 
C. Nelson and Robert C. Smith. 54 pages. 
Published by the United States Department 
of Commerce; available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price, 25 cents. 


In response to the widespread interest in 
transportation as a factor in plant location 
and area development, the Transportation 
Division, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
has inaugurated a limited program of traf- 
fic flow and industrial location data show- 
ing state-to-state, intraregional, and in- 
terregional flows of traffic by major com- 
modity groups and to reveal, to the extent 
possible, the significance of freight rates 
and services upon the location of particular 
industries. 


The present report, on the cast iron pipe 
industry, represents the first of the case 
studies of particular industries and is is- 
sued as Economic Series No. 63. 


Clark Gas and Electric Fork Trucks— 
and Industrial Towing Twactors. Clark 
Equipment Company, Tructractor Divi- 
sion, Battle Creek 67, Mich. Free. 


This pamphlet contains pictures and spec- 
ifications of the materials-handling equ:p- 
ment manufactured by Clark. Dimensional 
specifications are included. Also shown are 
the various attachments for the different 
units. Included too is a list of Clark repre- 
sentatives and pictures of Clark units at 
work in various industries. 
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» . - YOU CAN PLAY SAFE 
And Save on High Speed Diesel Repair Costs! 


Downtime for piston ring changes can be a big expense. 
Play safe! Guard against disrupted schedules and fre- 
quent piston ring replacements. Install Porous Chrome* 
Piston Rings. Manufactured from F-88 metal, a new 
centrifugally cast iron with 2144 times greater tensile 
strength and 50% higher modulus of elasticity, Porous 
Chrome rings are unbreakable in service. They seat imme- 
diately, thus eliminating the costly wear of break-in 
periods. You get new-engine performance and economy 
. .. reduce cylinder wear as much as one-half. You econo- 
mize, too, by eliminating the need for chrome plating 
cylinder liners. 


Don’t take chances! Take a tip from leading Diesel 
engine builders, who play safe with Koppers American 
Hammered Porous Chrome Rings. There is a piston ring 
combination, including the Porous Chrome compression 
ring, for any high speed engine—for new equipment or 
replacement jobs. Koppers Company, Inc., Piston Ring 

sas Division, Box 626, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





IN EVERY SIZE + OF EVERY TYPE » FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


American Hammered 


— Piston Rings 
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